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Continuous ‘Performance 


* EVERYTHING FLOWS, NOTHING IS STILL ’ said the Greek 
sage Heracleitus 2,500 years ago—but he might have 
been speaking of an I.C.I. chemical plant today. One of 
the main lines along which chemical manufacturing is 
developing is in the introduction of continuous processes 
to replace production in batches. This line of develop- 
ment is also. being followed, of course, in other, more 
familiar fields. Just as the smooth surge of power from 
the jet engine is replacing the supply of little ‘ packets ’ 
of energy by the piston engine, so in modern chemical 
plants the continuous transformation of raw materials 
into finished products is replacing the batch by batch 
methods of yesterday. In these developments, I.C.I. 
is playing a pioneering part. 

There are still certain products where so many 
different varieties of material have to be specially made 
that ‘ batch’ production is unavoidable, but, whenever 


possible, I.C.I. has introduced continuous proce 

and most new plants—such as those now operatin 
under construction on the great new site at Wilton, 
North Yorkshire—are designed to operate 60 minutes 
in every hour, night and day. One outstanding example 
is the new Wilton plant for making an important 
synthetic resin for the plastics industry. This resin used 
to be made in a series of stages ; today, the finished 
product emerges on a conveyor belt in a continuous 
stream. A process of this type places heavy demands 
upon the designers of special instruments and automatic 
controls, because these devices are the very crux of the 
operation. 

' But the skill and experience of I.C.I.’s engineers 
and instrument experts has been equal to all eventual- 
ities, and the latest I.C.I. plants set new standards 


for efficiency in production. 


Imperial Chemical Industries Limited 
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LAST THINGS FIRST 


ast week, the Defence and Foreign Ministers of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organisation formally accepted the 
assumption, already firmly established, that planning for 
defence must make provision for the use of nuclear 
weapons. It reserved the final responsibility for giving the 
order to use them to the Governments, but it could hardly do 
anything else, since it now seems to be taken for granted that the 
decision to use nuclear weapons and the decision to go to war 
will be one and same thing. 
The justification for this is the view, which cannot be 
questioned, that at present it would be impossible to defend 
Western Europe against Russian attack en masse, even if the 
attackers employed only conventional weapons, without resort 
to atomic warfare. The staggering fact, for which posterity 
will call us to account, is that long after this terrible truth has 
become generally recognised, politicians in Western Europe 
are still debating the expediency of rearming Western Germany. 
Whatever military experts may say, the view that conventional 
weapons are not enough to defend the North Atlantic Treaty 
States, even if their enemies refrain from using atomic bombs, 
ought not to become a permanent strategic assumption until 
the North Atlantic Treaty States have at least started in earnest 
to accumulate all the conventional weapons and all the 
resources of manpower they can. Instead, years have been 
wasted in trying to organise the defence of Western Europe 
On a semi-federal basis which everybody ought to have known 
to be doomed as soon as the peoples concerned understood 
what it meant; German rearmament, as a consequence, has 
been postponed, and we are left with the not very comfortable 
reflection that the only thing which stands between us and our 
extinction is a weapon which if used might extinguish most of 
mankind. The full horror of this realisation is still blurred 
by the illusion that it may be possible to arrange and enforce 
some agreement for the abolition of the production of atomic 
weapons. No efficient international means for the inspection 
of armaments production has ever been invented, and the latest 
developments in nuclear physics make such inspection harder 
than it ever was. The only hope, certainly slender but much 
too easily discounted in earlier discussions, is that nuclear 





weapons like gas may never be used from fear of reprisals, 
but if one side, and the more virtuous side at that, decides that 
they are necessary implements of defence, that hope is also 
banished. The North Atlantic Treaty Organisation’s decision 
is for the present unavoidable; it must not be allowed to become 
irrevocable. 


Parliament and the Judiciary 


The determined attempt to interfere with the passage into 
law of the Boundary Commission’s report met its end in the 
Court of Appeal on Monday. The injunction granted in the 
court below, restraining the Home Secretary from submitting 
to the Queen in Council one of the draft orders based on the 
report, was then quashed. Since the Court of Appeal decided 
the case simply by approving of the Boundary Commission’s 
arithmetic, it became unnecessary to pronounce upon the 
important constitutional issues raised; and so these were dealt 
with somewhat summarily. It is unclear what would have been 
decided had the Court agreed that the report itself, the founda- 
tion of the draft order, was a ‘ nullity.” An injunction granted 
against an officer of the Crown is not without precedent, but 
Mr. Justice Roxburgh was certainly bold in preventing the 
Home Secretary from submitting a draft order to the Queen 
in Council after its approval by both Houses of Parliament. 
The Attorney-General’s argument, approximating such orders 
to Bills themselves, was peculiarly unconvincing. If accepted 
it would undermine the whole basis of the ultra vires doctrine 
by which the Courts have frequently interfered with delegated 
legislation. His suggestions that the action was * mischievous,’ 
‘wholly misconceived,’ and ‘an abuse of the process of the 
court,’ were not only inaccurate but dictatorial. The plaintiffs’ 
dilemma, as emerged at the first hearing, was that the details of 
the report were not known to them until it had been laid before 
Parliament (and was therefore, presumably, privileged), but 
the draft order, once approved, could not, under the ominous 
words of the Act authorising it, ‘ be called in question in any 
legal proceedings whatsoever.” Thus, unless they could interes 
vene between Parliament’s approval and the Queen’s, they 
were powerless. The Home Secretary’s case was in fact thag 
they were powerless: either they were encroaching on the 
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privileges of Parliament or they were too late. This species 
of argument received the treatment it deserved in the famous 
case of Rex v. Electricity Commissioners in 1924, and it is 
to be hoped that the courts would not hesitate to intervene in a 
proper case, as indeed the Master of the Rolls suggested that 
they might. 


Anti-American ? 


The dubious manceuvres leading up to the resignation of the 
Yoshida Government now appear as an. instance of the control 
exercised over Japanese politics by reactionary groups which 
operate far from public life. It now seems that these forces 
(including the notorious Zaibatsu industrial combines) have 
decided that Mr. Yoshida is not the man to lead the Japanese 
right wing at the next elections. Instead they have put their 
money on Ichiro Hatoyama, the leader of the new Japan 
Democratic Party, the founder of the Liberal Party, and the 
first post-war Prime Minister, who was purged from political 
life by General MacArthur a few hours after winning the first 
post-war elections. The reasons for this switch remain obscure, 
but it is probable that Mr. Hatoyama’s anti-American past 
recommended him as a likely candidate in a country where 
resurgent nationalism has been stimulated by the memory of 
Hiroshima and the more recent atomic tests in the Pacific area. 
It is evident, too, that Mr. Yoshida’s support for a pro-American 
foreign policy would have been an obstacle to that rapproche- 
ment with China and Russia which is increasingly felt to be 
the only real solution to Japan’s economic problems. The first 
action of the new Foreign Minister was to say that Japan was 
‘ willing to restore normal relations with the Soviet Union and 
Communist China.” On this point the extreme left and right 
are united, which possibly explains Socialist support for the 
Hatoyama Government. 


Shock Treatment 


To outward appearances the British European Airways 
crisis was expeditiously settled over the weekend. The 
engineers who had been summarily dismisssed crept back to 
work on Monday with their tails between their legs. But one 
thing remains obscure: what really gave rise to the trouble in 
the first place ? Workers of this standing do not behave so 
stupidly as did these engineers unless they have some reason 
good or bad. Can it be that labour relations are poor in the 
Corporation? Not according to Mr. James Matthews, 
secretary of the trade union side of the national joint council 
for civil air transport; he told the TUC two months ago that 
BEA had established a consultative organisation which could 
not be bettered in any other industry in the country. It is 
curious then that the staff of BEA should apparently be so 
far from contented. A possible explanation is that consultative 
machinery may be useless, and even harmful, unless everybody 
concerned has faith in it. There really can be precious little 
excuse for BEA’s having to wash its dirty linen so publicly. 
Has the Corporation allowed its conciliation machinery to 


erect a barrier between executives and workers ? 


Railway Threat 

The NUR executive has been forced into a strike threat not 

as it claims—because it has exhausted all the forms of 
negotiation, but because it has exhausted the patience of its 
members. The executive knows that a strike, whether it suc- 
ceeds or fails, must have a destructive effect on the country’s 
economy and on the transport system. But it is staking one 
last throw in the attempt to retain control of its membership, 
in the hope that the Government will be awed into giving way, 
as they were this time last year. But last year the Government 
were taken by surprise. Now, they know that to give in to 
the raiiwaymen would be construed as weakness. Unless some- 
body finds a face-saving formula in the next few days, 
therefore, the NUR executive will find themselves in a most 
unc »mfortab.e positon, faced by a determined Government 
and an increasingiy hosiile public. 
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Political Commentary 


IN a constituency in the Highlands of Scotland with a traditiog 
as. favourable to them as any north of Anglesey, the Lj 
have been fighting a by-election. From the result they mg 
draw what consolation they like; it still will not help towanj 
finding a suitable strategy for their party at the coming ge 
election. Both the mass assault of 1950 and the limited assault 
of 1951 failed, and all that remains to be tried is a Selectivg 
assault on a few particularly promising constituencies in th 
Celtic fringe. It is doubtful whether even this would be any 
more successful. The great majority of the electors are fy 
too interested in returning—or ousting—a Government tg 
bother with a minority party, however attractive its attitude 
and policies may seem to them to be. Mr. David Butler g¢ 
Nuffield College has shown that from 1918 (when Labo 
became the second largest party) to 1950 Liberal candidate 
won on the average a smaller and smaller share of the pall 
in their constituencies at each successive contest, and th 
apparent increase in 1951 was due only to the fact that th 
seats which they contested were those most favourable to them, 
“In the 103 seats which they fought both in 1950 and 199 
their poll fell substantially.” It is this last fact which suggesy 
that, whatever strategy or tactics they adopt, the Liberals wif 
be hard put to it, at the next election, even to hold the seay 
which are now theirs. 
* 

It is the custom when stating these facts to add a fey 
sentences about the sadness of it all, and certainly it is difficult 
to trace the decline of this once great party without being 4 
little moved. There has been such an overflow of energy, 
idealism and zeal—and all to no avail. But the end is nea, 
and it is as well to be frank. Taking into account what th 
Liberal Party has been during the past ten years, its find 
demise will be no great loss to the country. It has contributed 
nothing original or individual to the discussion of post-wa 
problems. It has been divided or half-hearted where one might 
have expected it to be united and determined. (As far as] 
can recall, the only time it has sent a deputation to 10, Dow 
ing Street, has been to raise the issue of electoral reform!) 
There has been no Liberal attitude on any major issue which 
has not been fully and more effectively represented in one of 
the two major parties. Such Liberal alertness as there has 
been in the House of Commons has come almost entirely 
from one member, Mr. Joe Grimond. The leader—a pleasing 
courtesy title—has made absolutely no impact on the Hous 
or on the country. If anyone reading this thinks it is unfaif, 
let him ask himself: Is there any action or speech by Mr 
Clement Davies during the last ten years which he can recall 
as having mattered ? Or any action by the Liberal Party 
as a whole ? 

7 

‘The Case of the Comedian,’ read a headline on one page 
of Monday’s Times, and on another page was a report of 
Sir Hartley Shawcross’s week-end speech in his Lancashite 
constituency. ‘Let us give Socialism a new look,’ was his 
message—he rather fancies himself as the best-dressed yachis 
man ever to be taken seriously as a Labour politician—and 
he went on to prescribe the six points on which the Labour 
Party should fight the next election. I invite anyone who still 
does not believe that the official leadership of the Labour Party 
is bankrupt of ideas to run through them. His most original 
proposal is that a grammar school education, in classes not 
exceeding 30 pupils, should be made available to all children 
without competitive examination. Just like that! Not evet 
the Bevanites, in their single-minded concentration on tt 
comprehensive school, have dared to be quite so irresponsible. 
Poor Sir Hartley! He has such a hard time convincing th 
unbelieving that he is a real Socialist. He must have felt mom 
than a little excited at the thought that he had outbid Mis 
Jennie Lee. But he should be careful, or he will sacrifice the 
reputation for being ‘ safe,’ which is his most obvious political 
asset. As for the parents in his constituency, they should be 
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How many grammar schools are there in St. 

ke all their children ? 
* 

So the Hon Anthony Wedgwood Benn does not wish to 
take his seat in the House of Lords. It is doubtful whether 
his Private Bill will receive much support, but there is a chance 
that he may be given unnecessary sympathy. _Mr. Wedgwood 
Benn is a sincere man, whose irritating conviction that he is 
always on the side of the angels may be attributed to no more 
than youth and a too recent acquaintance with New College. 
it may be assumed that he is in politics, not for what he can get 
out of them, but because he wants to serve his country or 
suffering humanity. But it does not appear to have struck 
him that, for at least as long as he lives, there will be two 
places in which a British politician may be of equally useful 


careful, 100. 
Helens to ta 


OR some years the great Christian festivals have been 

occasions for public meditation in this country on the 

extent to which we are still a Christian community. If 
it is to be profitable at all, the question needs defining: 
there probably never was a society at any time the majority 
of whose members were zealously Christian in the sense of 
being continually conscious of their special vocation as 
Christians. Indeed, in proportion as Christianity is the 
accepted religion, this consciousness of a distinctive role, this 
sense of being a chosen people, of constituting the ‘new 
Jerusalem,’ must diminish. Plainly what is meant by ‘a 
Christian country’ is a country in which the habit of outward 
conformity to the rules and conventions of an organised religion 
is so widespread as to make deviation from it the exception. 

In this last sense, we have ceased to be a Christian country, 
but it is not therefore clear, as is often implied, that all our 
discontents are due to this cause. The experience of the 
Juvenile Bench, for example, certainly does not support the 
view that belonging to a Christian family is an infallible protec- 
tion against the temptation to commit crimes. It is certainly 
not enough to say that the rise of Communism and materialism 
are results of the decline in religious practice; in some countries, 
they are a direct response to the pressure of an organised 
religion which has become identified with an unpopular social 
order. Religion does not claim to be a sure way of making 
people good, and history provides no warrant for the view 
that the influence of religion on behaviour is always greatest 
in communities where the Church is most strongly entrenched 
and stands highest in official esteem. 

Up to a point, the Christian churches have always been 
conscious of a choice between security, privilege and public 
honour, on the one hand, and the service of God on the other. 
In hostile or indifferent surroundings such as Christians every- 
where live in today, the profession and practice of religion has 
the attraction, which at other times it often lacks, of being 
exciting. It is also true that, because of their very isolation in 
a secularised society, Christians of different denominations are 
today much more conscious of their unity than ever before, and 
this consciousness has been brought about not by whittling 
down belief but by concentrating on the essentials. There are 
some signs of a return towards the great, single common bond 
of early Christendom, the stark affirmation of belief in the 
Godhead of Christ, the central fact from which dogma and 
forms of worship, precious and indispensable though they are, 
ae derivative. The sense of isolation also makes the Church 
bolder in criticising the social order, and it is no accident 
that as Christianity has tended to lose its official character, the 
constructive contribution of the Church’s thinking about society 
bas tended to increase. From the churchman’s point of view, 
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service; in fact, that for one of his political persuasions the 
most helpful service can probably be rendered in the House 
of Lords where Labour peers, particularly of his intellectual 
distinction, are still too rare. The only possible reason for 
preferring to serve in the House of Commons rather than in 
the House of Lords is that if he were a member of the House 
of Lords the most important political offices would be barred 
to him. Mr. Wedgwood Benn, one may be sure, would not 
allow any such considerations to mar his reputation for 
political integrity. He, at least, would be content to conclude 
his political career as, say, Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
whose cause he so eagerly upholds. Surely he will not let down 
those who still believe that there are politicians who are 
interested in more than the prizes which politics have to offer. 

TRIMMER 


A CHRISTIAN SOCIETY 


therefore, the de-Christianising of the world has been only a 
mixed evil. 

It is in the light of all these qualifying clauses that the claim, 
so often heard today, that there is an evident and urgent public 
need for a Christian renaissance, must be considered; but there 
remains in that claim a kernel of truth. Being a Christian 
community is not the same thing as being a well-behaved 
community, but it at least ensures a body of standards by which 
behaviour can be judged. It is often said that a society which 
is not to depend for its survival on the common fear of the 
hangman must have a common basis of conviction; it is as 
true to say that even the common fear of the hangman will 
not enable society to survive unless it operates within the 
framework of some accepted body of standards. It is the 
lack of such standards rather than the perennial temptation to 
fall short of them that is our trouble today, and it is a lack 
which not only affects conduct but even impedes the com- 
munication of ideas. It is the half-confessed belief of most 
people that the key to our peace is a return to something 
called Christian morality; what is not generally realised is that 
Christian morality is a set of inter-dependent principles, no 
one of which can be discarded without affecting the rest. 

If society is to regain its Christian basis, there are certain 
positive things which the State must do. It cannot impose 
Christianity or any form of it; it cannot even give the Churches 
a degree of esteem which public opinion denies them: but it 
can reflect in its attitude towards the Churches the real and 
widespread respect, largely sentimental though it is, which 
people still feel for them, and which is particularly evident 
at Christmas. It can also, in its system of State-sponsored 
education, see that the common foundation of Christian belief, 
inadequate though it is, which still survives, is nourished and 
supported; and in this respect the report just published of an 
enquiry made by the research committee of the Institute of 
Christian Education on religious education in schools deserves 
careful scrutiny. 

So much the State can do in the name of public necessity, a 
necessity as urgent as anything which occupies the headlines; 
but the Churches cannot accept the proffered hand of friendship, 
nor can the partnership be revived, unless they are assured 
of the conditions necessary to the fulfilment of their task. The 
establishment of the Church of England, the historic formula 
by which the State pays tribute to the things that are God’s, 
still fills a subtle but indispensable role in the nation’s life, and 
at a time when the Free Churches and the Established Church 
are moving more closely together, carries fewer embarrassments 
for Government than it used to; but it must not be allowed, as 
as present it is, to be a crippling restraint on the development 
of the Church’s life. 
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These conditions granted, the Churches have every interest 
jn cementing the ancient association which now expresses the 
public wish that Britain should once again be a Christian 
country. The sentiments, a mixture of patriotism, memories 
of childhood, a vague sense of sharing the company of the dead 
and touching an experience incapable of being fully compre- 
hended which will fill the hearts of many casual conformers 
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as they go to church on Christmas Day, are not 

because they fall short of the full polivalen of Conta 
There are more ways of converting the country than micn, 
phones at Harringay, though these have a part to play, It CTO» 
be that Britain will resume her Christian tradition, slowl > 
undramatically, bidden by the sound of church bells at and 
the quiet mind of a man entering upon his lawful inheritaeee 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HE Russians, whose object is to avert the ratification 

of the Paris agreements on German rearmament, have 

followed up their threat to denounce the Franco-Soviet 
Treaty of 1945 with a similar threat regarding the Anglo- 
Soviet Treaty of 1942. Both gestures are petulant, but the 
second is the more unattractive of the two. Russia’s treaty 
with France was, like most instruments of its kind, a cold- 
blooded arrangement, a mariage de convenance. Her treaty 
with Britain, signed in June, 1942, crystallised the comrade- 
ship-in-arms which Sir Winston Churchill had established, 
without hesitation and without reservations, a few hours after 
German troops had crossed the Soviet frontiers in the previous 
June. The fact that, when the treaty was signed, the Wehr- 
macht were deep in Russian territory, the 8th Army were 
retreating in Libya and the Japanese stood on the frontiers of 
India, does not of course make any legalistic difference to its 
post-war provisions, whose spirit the Russians have in any 
case consistently ignored. But it is a treaty which enshrines 
one of the main causes of the Allied victory in the last war, 
and to treat it as being (so to speak) in the commerce-and- 
navigation class and to use it, as an afterthought, to increase 
your stake in a game of bluff, argues to my mind a lack of 
gravitas. 


The Other ‘ Spectator’ 

I learnt for the first time this week that the Spectator has 
an American namesake. It started life in Chicago in 1879 
as Judy's, changed its name to Will Judy's Quarterly Spectator 
in 1950, and became the Spectator, published monthly and 
printed in ‘two colors thruout,’ in 1952. It is edited and, 
at a guess, almost entirely written by Mr. Wyman Port, who 
contributes to the December issue some __ interesting 
reminiscences of a visit to the British Isles. When staying 
at the Hotel Dorchester with his Titian-tressed wife he 
invariably ordered for breakfast a can of gooseberries; * They 
are much larger than their American cousins, but just as tart, 
as hairy. We devoured them and their long stems greedily.’ 
A vivid impression was also made upon his mind by ‘the 
war memorial in Balmoral Castle high on the hill-top at 
Edinburgh, Scotland.” The American Spectator seems to be 
a good deal breezier than the London one, and although the 
two periodicals may be sisters under the skin I have perhaps 
said enough (or, as Mr. Port would put it, ‘ enuf") to indicate 
that there is no very obvious affinity between them. 


Whose Birthday ? 
I quote from the notebook of a Martian anthropologist 
who, an interplanetary contretemps having obliterated all 
traces of the human race except the Christmas cards in our 
drawing-room, is trying to evaluate this evidence: — 
‘Christmas (or Xmas). Prob. a god or spirit associated 
with happiness: possibly also with the sea (cf. refs. to 
Christmas-tide). Not regarded as conducive to prosperity 
(New Year was so regarded). Certain recurrent themes— 
turkeys, geese, reindeer, etc.—suggest tutelary interest in 
animal husbandry (v. primitive form of). But what make of 
photographs of children, indicating Xmas connected with 
fertility? On other hand soldiers, battle-scenes, warships, 
aircraft seem emphasise war-like propensities. Much evidence 
points to tree-worship, also veneration of crude images made 
of snow. Some of more claborate pictures seem have no 


connection with Xmas or with each other; this Possibly ¢ 
to differing beliefs held by various sects of Xmasites) 
Following minor clues worth following up: holly, dogs and 
horsemen pursuing fox, old man with white beard alwayy 
cheerful in adversity (e.g., when exposed on snow-covered 
roof, stuck in chimney or being taunted by chilfren re hig 
heavy burden). Two or three pictures show infant lying in 
straw surrounded by sad-looking adults: cow and donkey jg 
background suggest this connected with animal husband 
theme (see above). Seems doubtful whether possible base - 
firm deductions re H. sapiens on this evidence od 
materially supplemented other sources.’ 


A Child at the Theatre 


When I was a child I never minded much about the Principal 
Boy being a lady dressed up as a man, though it struck me y 
rather silly and | resented the inordinate amount of time which 
she and the Principal Girl wasted singing songs and goggling 
at each other. These interludes should in my view have beeg 
devoted to some more rewarding form of entertainment. By 
what I did feel strongly about (and I suspect that there ap 
always juvenile dramatic critics who have this same bee ig 
their bonnets) was the perfunctory performances given by som 
of the animal impersonators. Nana, and the lion-cub jg 
Where the Rainbow Ends, and the cat in Dick Whittington 
could generally be relied on to interpret their important rol 
conscientiously; but some of the smaller parts—the wolves and 
the rats and so on—hardly seemed to trouble to behave like 
animals at all. Later in life, cast as the lion in Androcles and 
the Lion, 1 discovered how exacting the rdle of an energetic 
quadruped can be. As you scamper about on all fours th 
blood rushes to your head, which is encased in a mask only 
less stifling than a respirator, anti-gas, and much more difficult 
to see out of; you feel rather like a deep-sea diver taking par 
in an obstacle race. Ever since that interesting production 
(whose all-star cast included Mr. Rupert Hart-Davis, Lon 
Hailsham and Mr. John Lehmann) [ have felt less inclined 
to criticise those who have to impersonate animals, twice daily, 
throughout the Christmas holidays. 


Schwindelreise 

An unscrupulous friend of mine has evolved an interesting 
scheme for crossing the Atlantic at a profit. You book a fits 
class passage on one of the more expensive liners; you buy, ona 
night when the bidding is high, the low field in the sweep on 
the next day’s run; and then, making your way to a remot 
part of the ship, you throw your hat into the sea, follow it wp 
with a life-belt and raise the cry of ‘Man overboard !’ I dont 
see how it could fail to work the first time. 


Love From a Stranger 
Less florid than the reproduction of a convivial oil-paintig 
which your wine-merchant sent you, less tasteful than i 
woodcut which you received from your book-seller, less bulky 
than the seedsman’s calendar, less ghastly than the hug 
glossy greetings card from the local garage, this small rectang 
of black and white is nevertheless intended to serve the sam 
purpose: which is to wish my long-suffering clientéle a hap 
Christmas. 
STI 
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Fisenhower and 
Co-existence 


By RICHARD H. ROVERE 
New York 

S all the world knows, the Eisenhower administration 

is divided on several large questions of foreign policy. 

On the one hand, there is the President, who holds 

retty firmly to the policies of preceding administrations. He 
regards Europe as more important to us than Asia, NATO as 
the cornerstone of our strategy, and preventive war as a 
contradiction in terms and a general abomination. There are, 
however, powerful forces in his government which are in direct 
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opposition to his views. Among them are his military advisers, 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff; the nominal leader of the Senate 
Republicans, Mr. Knowland of California; and, on occasion, 
his Secretary of State. A short while back, the Joint Chiefs 
voted three against one in favour of bombing the Chinese 
mainland as a means of discouraging further Communist 
attacks on Nationalist-held islands in the East China Sea and 
the Formosa Straits. The only dissenter was General Matthew 
Ridgway, the Army representative. According to. Chalmers 
Roberts of the Washington Post, an enterprising correspondent 
who made this secret vote a matter of public discussion, 
Secretary Dulles sided with the majority view, at least until 
the President declared that he would have no part of it. On 
most matters affecting Asia, the Joint Chiefs, Senator Know- 
Jand, and Secretary Dulles advocate a more militant and, as 
it appears to many, a riskier course than the President wishes 
to take. 

It is, of course, a very serious matter for a -President and 
his principal associates to be in direct opposition on so funda- 
mental a question. Someone, plainly, must give way, and it 
would be in keeping with both tradition and the character 
of Mr. Eisenhower if he were the one to yield. He seems not 
only outnumbered but virtually isolated in his own adminis- 
tration. Moreover, the President is notoriously the yielding 
sort. The strongest point his critics make against him is that 
he too often allows himself to be pushed around by friends, 
advisers, and political leaders—particularly the last. He is 
impressed, even awed, by Senators. If one were to judge the 
present situation by the usual criteria, one would scarcely be 
able to avoid the conclusion that sooner or later the viewpoint 
of the Joint Chiefs and of Senator Knowland would prevail. 

I believe, though, that this viewpoint will not prevail. In 
fact, | am confident that the Eisenhower viewpoint will pre- 
vail, and in being thus confident I am in the company of 
almost every close observer of the political scene here. If we 
assume that the attitude of the Chinese Communists remains 
roughly the same as it has been in the past—steadily provoc- 
ative but something short of bellicose—then we can, I am 
certain, assume that the patience and moderation shown by 
the President will be the central features of American policy 
for some time to come. 

In defending this proposition, I would appeal first to some 
well-known aspects of the President’s character and experience. 
Being a military man himself, he has a certain pride and a 
certain assurance in his own assessments of what is needed to 
defend American interests. A civilian President whose military 
leaders were agreed on the measures necessary to national 
security would have little choice but to accept their advice; 
President Eisenhower can safely pit his own judgement against 
that of his Joint Chiefs. In this case, furthermore, he can do 
it with a knowledge that the opinion he is rejecting is not a 
whit more disinterested, not a whit less political, than his own. 
It so happens that the present Joint Chiefs, and notably their 
chairman, Admiral Radford, enjoy their present eminence 
precisely because of their association with the Asia-first wing 
of the Republican Party. They were, to put it coarsely, foisted 
on President Eisenhower early in his administration by Senators 
Taft and Knowland, both of whom felt that the Joint Chiefs 


then in office, under General Omar Bradley’s leadership, were 
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too deeply committed to the Truman outlook, which was also 
the Eisenhower outlook. So far as anyone is able to tell, the 
President regularly finds the views of the Joint Chiefs inter- 
esting but heavily discountable. That, at least, is what the 
pattern of his behaviour suggests. 

Ordinarily, Senator Knowland’s support of any given pro- 
position would weigh more heavily with the President than its 
support by the Joint Chiefs. On one issue after another in 
the first half of his term Mr. Eisenhower gave way before the 
Knowland faction in the Senate. But I think it is a demon- 
strable fact that if there is any single part of the President’¢ 
philosophy that is not subject to alteration by political pressure 
it is his view of the relative importance of Europe and Asia. 
This is the one question on which he seems never to have 
vacillated, never to have changed or modified his stand. I 
recall being told, even before he got the Republican nomina- 
tion, that he held the Acheson view of Asia more firmly than 
Acheson himself held it. I did not believe. it at the time; I 
could not see how he could survive as a Republican if that 
were true. But everything he has done and said since has 
served to confirm it, and | am now of the opinion that this 
is not only the one political issue on which he will refuse to 
compromise but the one issue he really cares deeply about 
In his news conferences, he discusses it with a zest and an air 
of concern that he shows for very little else. I think he sees 
his place in history as that of the architect of the alliance of 
North Atlantic peoples, an effort begun by him as a soldier in 
1942 and completed as a statesman in the following decade. 
Senator Knowland may sell him all sorts of other propositions 

either sound or dubious—but the proposition that our major 
interest is in Asia the President will not buy. 

Even if the President did not have this view of the primacy 
of Europe, he would oppose Knowland and the Joint Chiefs 
because his. fear of war at the present stage in the development 
of thermonuclear weapons manifestly exceeds theirs. The past 
two or three months bear ample testimony to the magnitude 
of his fear and revulsion. His descriptions, in speeches and at 
news conferences, of the hideous consequences of a future war 
have been increasingly vivid. Whether this conviction has 
grown upon him because of reports he has seen of Soviet 
progress in atomic matters one cannot tell. But there is no 
doubt that he has a vision of a world after a stalemated 
atomic war that causes him to shrink in revulsion; nor is there 
any doubt that he is determined that American diplomacy shall 
press the outer limits of circumspection. He himself did this 
when he insisted that the shooting down of the B29 over 
Eastern Hokkaido on November 7 was not a clearcut matter 

a few hours after his State Department had issued a report 
intended to prove that the attacking MIGs had invaded 
Japanese territory to do their work. 

Here, then, nothing seems clearer than that the President is 
determined to pursue the idea of co-existence even if, to draw 
a phrase used in a different but related context, he must go it 
alone. He will not, however, have to go it alone, even though 
he sometimes appears to be bucking the rest of his adminis- 
tration. He has American opinion almost solidly with him and 
he has plenty of allies even in his own party. Among his party 
allies are some of those who appear more often than not to be 
on the other side. It is a paradox of our present situation—~ 
a lunatic paradox, I must admit—that many of the Americans 
who have the most to say about a ‘hard’ foreign policy are 
actually the proponents of a ‘ soft’ one. When Senator Know- 
land speaks of bombing Communist China, he, like the Joint 
Chiefs, has in mind an action involving real bombs that explode 
and kill. Senator Knowland, whatever his faults may be, is a 
man who means what he says. But when most of the other 
Asia-first politicians call for increased militance they have in 
mind the bombing of China with editorials from the Chicago 
Tribune. When forced to face the issues squarely, they in- 
variably cut and run, as they did in the Indo-China crisis 
earlier in the year. They can be counted upon to oppose the 
President’s language but to support the substance of his policy. 

And so, as I have reported before in these columns, will 
public opinion. It is Senator Knowland who has no true 
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popular support. 


If President Eisenhower runs for a second 
term, he may win on the slogan that worked so well on 


President Wilson’s second try: He kept us out of war. And 
unless China confronts with provocations of the sort that no 
nation could bear, his supporters will be able to make the 
same boast at the end of a second administration. 


At the Abbey 


By GERARD FAY 


F I were to attempt my own memoirs of the Abbey they 

would not fill much space and would certainly not be 

adequate to mark the jubilee of Dublin’s small but 
powerful theatre which opened fifty years ago. | was four 
when my father, Frank Fay, after an absence of ten years, 
returned to Dublin to play with the Abbey in Bernard 
McCarthy's Crusaders. This was in 1917, and from time to 
time after that my father played at the Abbey, usually in 
revivals of earlier plays in which he had made a hit before the 
disastrous quarrel in 1907 which parted the Fays from the 
Abbey. 

As a boy I used to go to the theatre and play about in my 
father’s dressing-room or in the green-room. Perhaps it was 
to keep me out of mischief or out of danger that Lennox 
Robinson proposed a shameless piece of type-casting and 
gave me the part of my father’s son in The Hour Glass. 1 
must have been a success in the part, in which I had two or 
three lines to speak, for in December, 1925, at the twenty- 
first birthday performance of the Abbey I was asked to play 
again. That was almost the whole of my career at the Abbey. 

But this does not mean I am ignorant of the theatre’s 
history. I have spent years browsing through several volumes 
of documents collected by my father, and more recently I 
have had great help from Mrs. W. B. Yeats, who lent me a 
bulky bundle of early letters and papers about the Abbey. 

I have learned a lot about what led up to the night of 
December 27, 1904, which was a culmination as well as a 
beginning—a lot more than can be found in the existing 
histories of the Irish theatre and a lot more, even, than ever 
came out in talks about the Abbey with my father or his 
brother William Fay. 

Among the different groups of men who worked for years 
for the founding of an Irish nationaf theatre there was con- 
fusion of aims and there were clashes of character. Surprising 
guccesses—as when it first visited London—marked the early 
history of the Irish National Theatre Society—as well as 
miserable failures lik. the attempt in 1902 to set up a theatre 
in a warehouse in a .:.. Gradually the efforts and ambitions 
of the several founder, converged on the Abbey. 

My father had bees very early in the field with a suggestion 
that what Ireland needed most was a Gaelic-speaking theatre 
for which the chief dramatist was more likely to be Douglas 
Hyde than W. B. Yeats. But his real motive was not 
nationalism or patriotism. It was a passion for acting which 
he shared with his brother. 

Yeats was interested chiefly because he wanted a stage on 
which to work out some ideas he was developing about poetic 
drama. He was one of the first to realise that the Irish Literary 
Theatre of 1899 to 1901 in which Edward Martyn and George 
Moore were his chief allies was more likely to lead to a 
borrowing of ideas than to the creation of them; and it was 
tainted with Ibsenism. 

The widow, Lady Gregory, and the spinster, Miss Horni- 
man, were both interested in Yeats. Possibly both were in 
love with him, though I have not seen what I would call 
evidence of this. Miss Horniman in her letters to Yeats never 
went beyond affectionate intimacy coloured by a simple thank- 
fulness to Yeats for allowing her to help with designing and 
making costumes. ‘You have given me the right to call 
myself artist,’ she wrote, though one direction in which she 
was notably unsuccessful in helping the Abbey was as a 
designer. She had first met him in one of the obscure mystical 
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societics he used to haunt. She stayed by when his mind 
began to dwell again on the theatre and was able to give him 
the most glittering gift of all, a stage for his plays. 

Lady Gregory gave Yeats a lot too—a country home whe 
he needed quiet to write his early poems, a brisk CXxecutivg 
spirit in which to tackle problems which, left to himsey 
might have drifted into insolubility. She did for him, she 
said, what she would do for her son and never had any thought 
of marriage. 

Synge died leaving behind one of the few unquestionable 
masterpieces of the dramatic flowering which began in Irelang 
in the late Nineties and lasted until the Twenties when O'Cage 
blew into a flame the spark he had first seen at the Queen's 
a working-class theatre on the other side of the river from 
the Abbey. After the fire of 1951 the Abbey had to seek 
refuge in the Queen’s and is there still—in the house Wher 
O’Casey had his first theatrical lessons, where Synge’s eyes 
were opened to standards of professionalism in comic acting, 

In 1904 Dublin was a No. | Town on the normal theatricaj 
touring circuit and was entertained (apart from the melo. 
dramas at the Queen’s) entirely by English travelling com. 
panies. There would have been no ordinary commercial 
capital available for a theatre like the Abbey. If Miss Hom 
man had not been able to put up the cash for converting th 
Mechanics’ Institute into a theatre there would have been no 
Abbey. It cost her £12,000 to build the theatre and subsidise 
it for five years. 

Up to now Ireland has had its national theatre on the cheap, 
for the famous government subsidy has never amounted to 
anything substantial. Yet on Miss Horniman’s capital ther 
was built up a theatre which not only offered a voice toa 
school of dramatists who would have been struck dumb by 
the clamour of Broadway or Shaftesbury Avenue, but which 
also became one of the chief schools of acting in English. It 
sent its pupils to New York and London and later to 
Hollywood. 

It had evolved from a small group run by the Fays, with 
additions from the Daughters of Erin, a woman’s patriotie 
society in which Maude Gonne was a towering figure. These 
two together made the Irish National Theatre Society. Theit 
performances were at first approved of by both the nationalists 
and the loyalists of Dublin who rubbed shoulders in the 
audiences, but Arthur Griffith and Maude Gonne quickly 
quarrelled with the INTS after Miss Horniman gave it the 
Abbey. Respectable viceregal society soon began to suspect 
that in spite of Lady Gregory, Mr. Yeats and Miss Horniman 
being clearly gentlefolk, there was something wrong with 4 
company which put on allegories about Irish independence 
and never played ‘God Save the Queen’ after its performances, 

So the Abbey among its other struggles had to fight against 
two Opposing pressure groups. Dublin Castle threatened to 
withdraw the theatre’s patent in 1909 if it produced The 
Shewing-up of Blanco Posnet. The IRA ordered the theatre 
to close down for a period of ‘ national mourning’ in 1921, 
Neither form of pressure succeeded—any more than Miss 
Horniman could succeed in reducing the Abbey to contrition 
for the offence of remaining open on the night of Edward VII's 
funeral. It caused her to withdraw for good from Dublia 
and from the Abbey. 

That is all well known. But what I learned from Miss 
Horniman’s letters to W. B. Yeats was that almost from the 
beginning of her connection with the Abbey she was an out 
spoken and in many ways a malicious critic of both the Fay 
brothers, especially of William. She equally disliked Synge, 
Sara Allgood and Maire O’Neill. In fact, she disliked most 
Irish people except Yeats. 

It was her persistent nagging of Yeats that widened the 
breach between William Fay and the directors into a gap that 
was never closed. She was a haughty, imperious woman; 
William Fay was headstrong and a little imperious himself. 
That the two might clash was always on the cards, but what 
has always puzzled me is that neither of the Fay brothers 
seemed really aware that the clash ever took place. In all 
his many letters written from New York and Chicago after the 
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PLEASURE AFTER CHRISTMAS 


How many of our readers, we wonder, now face 
the problem of choosing a late gift for the one 
friend they failed to remember? These are the 


readers for whom this announcement is intended. 


We can do nothing now to help you send a 
gift in time for Christmas. But we can suggest 
one which will serve as a reminder of friendship 
and give fresh pleasure each week for six months 


—or even for a year. 


You can send the Spectator as your Christmas or New 
Year Gift to your friends in any part of the world for six 
months (26 issues) for 10s. less than the normal cost. 


The charges are: 
for one or two gift subscriptions: 7s. 6d. each, 
for three gift subscriptions : £1, 
for a greater number : 6s. 8d. each. 


No limit is placed on the number of gift sub- 
scriptions that may be opened, but please do not 
name friends known to you to be regular readers 


already. 


Each friend will receive an attractive card con- 
veying your greetings and explaining that the 
Spectator comes from you as a gift. 


There is an order form below. All you have to 
do is to complete it and send it back to the 


Spectator office. We attend to the rest. 


IF YOU WISH TO GIVE A YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION THE TOTAL COST, 


INCLUDING THE GIFT OFFER, 


IS 25s. FOR EACH SUBSCRIPTION. 
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Fays had left Dublin my father persistently blamed Yeats and 
Lady Gregory for the breach, 

The stormy first years, which were the real foundation of 
everything the Abbey has since achieved, were followed by 
some years of consolidation. O’Casey brought the badly- 
needed change in fortunes. The last twenty years have shown 
singularly little development; much of the theatrical vigour 
seemed to flow into the Gate Theatre which, in turn, became 
stagnant. The destruction of the theatre in 1951 has provided 
the architect’s opportunity, but nowhere in the world has it 
ever been proved more completely that a theatre is not a build- 
ing, for the Abbey was always beneath contempt structurally. 

Jubilees are often occasions for re-assessments 
making of elaborate plans. What the Abbey decides to do 
with the second half of its first century is not simply an Irish 
concern, or need not be. The English-speaking theatre owes 
a lot to Dublin both in acting and play-writing. The debt 
has not grown much lately, but perhaps there is simply a halt, 
rather than a complete stoppage, in the flow of talent which 
came from the small theatre by the Liffey opened on the night 
of December 27, 1904. The goodwill that has been built up 
in these fifty years is enormous. Sometimes I think the Irish 
Players have been overflattered—but the conclusion of most 
critics is against me. Still, I hope that in facing the next fifty 
years the Abbey will show less of the smugness it has some- 
times suffered from on the management side since the war. 
Some words of Micheal MacLiammoir (from Theatre in Ireland, 
1950) might be taken to heart: ‘. . . We in the theatre in 
Ireland, when we look beyond our own horizons for a hearing, 
must not expect to find the world that forty years ago was 
eager to listen to the recital of a romantic and almost un- 
known story. The clouds that lent to us mystery as well as 
gloom have lifted, and something more than mere dramatic 
statement of quaint and unfamiliar faces and landscapes will 
be expected... .’ In other words, Ireland needs new drama, 
new dramatists, and if they are not discovered the Abbey will 
not be able to live forever on its reputation—as it has been 
doing for at least half of its first fifty years. 





Money saved should 
be safeguarded 


Whether it is £5, £50, or £500, make quite sure that the 
effort of saving will not be in vain. Be certain that when 
you require the money, every penny of it will be avail- 
able. Meanwhile, let it carn more money for you by 
means of good interest from the day you invest it to the 
day of withdrawal. 


lwwedi tt tn The 
SAFE-KEEPING o//c 


PLANET 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


This Society, founded in 1848, accepts investments of from £1 
to £5,000. Interest is paid half-yearly. No charges; no 
depreciation of capital ; no trouble in withdrawals. 


THE PLANET BUILDING SOCIETY 


PLANET HOUSE, FINSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C.2 
(Tel: MONarch 8985) 
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Miracle Man 


By CLIFFORD COLLINS 

T was a Thursday, 8.45 a.m., a couple of weeks bef 

Christmas in Dellow Road. You will have passed Dellow 
Road, if you’ve ever driven via Maidstone to Dover f 
Calais. But on this pre-Christmas Thursday, / was bound fn 
the West County School, passing en route the Corner § : 
Mrs. Perks’s Haberdashery, the Milk Bar, and a row of meg 
tidy, four-roomed houses, with labels like ‘ The Laurels! 
*Park View,’ ever * Journey’s End.’ And I was walking 

: ; S» Say, 
twenty yards behind Hillcroft, who is a one-armed 
ex-service, and the teacher of our D-stream. Hillcroft, { 
must say, was until recently not popular; for he is sour, ag 
well as severe, which he has to be. Without authority, he way 
unprotected along the two-hundred-yard stretch of Dellow 
Road, between the bus stop and the iron school gates. § 
was a fine opportunity for a boy named Mason, a pupil 
Hillcroft’s, to poke his head out of the first floor window 
*Journey’s End’ and call out, as he did on this occasion, 
“Scrooge ! Scrooge! Look at old Scroogie !’ He had beeg 
reading A Christmas Carol; or, I should say, as Mason can't 
read, that Hillcroft had been reading the book aloud to 3), 
He had not reached the part yet when Scrooge reforms. Yoy 
remember, Scrooge provides a dinner. 

Now Hillcroft is a teacher condemned to teach fourteen 
year-old boys who can’t count to count, who can’t read tg 
read. He is quite good at it. His pupils learn to make theig 
way through comics, to count their wages, and fill in theig 
football pool coupons. It is a pathetic, uneasy task. Eve 
day I pass the hut in which Hillcroft and thirty pupily 
are immured, and notice the loose jaws, the bright but 
reflectionless eyes, the cognitionless faces which compos 
Hillcroft’s audience. Hillcroft is at the blackboard demom 
strating. He is ingenious. On the blackboard is written: Aston 
Villa 2, Wolverhampton Wanderers 2; Bolton Wanderers 4, 
Newcastle United 1; Arsenal 6, Chelsea 0; and so on. Hilk 
croft used to be a keen footbaHer. He is an educational 
psychologist. Each pupil has in front of him a duplicated 
football pool coupon. And the exercise consists in putting 
1, 2, X, or 0 in the appropriate column, according to the scores 
that are written on the blackboard. It is a valuable arith 
metical exercise; according to the 1944 Act, ‘ education for 
life,’ and such like. Hillcroft’s work with the D-stream has 
been recognised by the award of a Special Responsibility 
Allowance (£45 p.a.). And the method undoubtedly gets 
results, as this story will show. 

Some days before Christmas I was sitting on a stool in the 
Dellow Road Milk Bar for the purpose of eating a frugal 
lunch. The Dellow Road Milk Bar represents ambition satis: 
fied in the way of chromium plating, mirror glass, * char,’ and 
cheese rolls. That is, you eat your cheese rolls (or whatever) 
in front of a mirror, off a chromium-plated tray, and, as others 
are doing the same parallel to you on the opposite side of the 
room, you can entertain yourself during lunch with a series 
of images of heads, backs and mouths, receding to infinity at 
your gaze. I know them all now, images and people respons 
sible for them. For instance, a railwayman and his git, 
recently married (cheese rolls, except on Fridays); a sergeant 
in the TA (steak and kidney, with Reveille); a butcher's 
assistant from a nearby charcuterie, one or two lorry drivets, 
and a number of my pupils (including Mason, whose mothet 
goes out to work). Over lunch, we talk together, we complain 
—although the Dellow Road Milk Bar is, after all, cleanly 
chromium-pleasant. So much so, that I once saw my bank 
manager dive in for a plate of plaice. The Milk Bar is the 
microcosm of Dellow Road. 

On the aforementioned Thursday, [ had pushed my way 
through the swing door to find the Milk Bar agog with excite 
ment, and without a single vacant stool. The keen-on-business, 
French-menu proprietor had given up serving, no one wag 
bothering to eat. The cheese rolls were untouched on plates, 
the steak and kidney vol-au-vent had a stiff, settled look, 
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2 sauté of beef was steaming cold. After spending a minute 
or two balancing plate and cup against a cardboard ice, pudding 
on top of a Wall's refrigerator, listening the while to dis- 
ejaculations such as ‘Lucky, ain’t ’e ?’ ‘For twenty- 


idl t . ° 9 8: ° , ‘ 4 
- points,’ * Once in a bloomin’ lifetime,’ and ‘ Five thahsend 
nicker,’ I managed to secure a stool next to the butcher's 


assistant, and discover what it was about. Two or three stools 
away was the magnetic centre of the Milk Bar, and enthroned 
ypon it was Mason’s old man from ‘Journey’s End.’ ‘I 
dunno ‘ow many years ’e’s been doin’ it,’ said the butcher's 
assistant, ‘and this is the first bloomin’ time ’e’s won aht.’ 

‘Five thousand,’ I confirmed. 

‘Yes, second divvy,”’ said the cooked meat man. 

I had just enough time to make a rapid calculation—ten 
Ford Anglias, fifty large-screen TVs, seventy-five family-size 
refrigerators- before Mason’s old man called out to me along 
the counter. ‘ You just try clahtin’ my boy nah,’ he laughed, 
‘filled in me bloomin’ coup’n ’e did. Wait till I see Mr. 
Mcroft, ah’ve got somethin’ for ‘im.’ 

‘What’ve you got ?’ I asked. 

“Tllcroft can ’ave anythin’ ’e bloomin’ well likes,’ said 
Mason’s old man, full of himself to bursting, * ’Illcroft can. 
‘Ave a cup 0” tea?” 

Afterwards I hurried back to the staffroom with the news, 
and on the way met Hillcroft coming back from canteen, 
swinging his single arm to keep warm in the frosty air. He 
Jooked preoccupied. He inclines his head to one side as he 
walks, which gives him a slightly absent appearance, and he 
was no doubt thinking about how to demonstrate a point 
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to 3D during the afternoon lesson 1 “ough lively in class, he 
is inclined to be melancholic outside it. He is dry, dour. - 
* At last I’ve done something useful,’ was all he said, apart 
from muttering ‘ Five thousand quid’ once or twice. It was 
worse when everyone started congratulating him, as if he'd 
won the money himself. 

The West County School breaks up late for Christmas, and 
we have as a rule only two or three days left to buy presents 
and things. On the penultimate day, old man Mason came 
round to see us. He had tea in the staffroom, and made an 
attempt to formally present our colleague Hillcroft with a 
cheque. Of course, he wouldn’t accept it. ‘After all, Mr. 
Mason,’ he said, ‘it isn’t as if I actually gave you the perm.’ 

‘There was no bloomin’ perm, cock,” old man Mason 
rejoined. *‘Our Fred just wrote dahn what you ‘ad on your 
board.’ 

It was the 
would go far. 

At the end of term, of course, no one shouted, ‘ Scrooge ! 
Look at old Scroogie ! * as Hillcroft walked home along Dellow 
Road. A Christmas Carol was finished, and they knew he’d 
reformed. * Afternoon, Mr. ‘lllcroft, was Mason’s Christmas 
farewell over the ‘Journey’s End” garden gate. Already the 
television aerial was up, and the CWS furniture van-man was 
on his way in with a three-piece suite. Fred was wearing a 
bright red, brand-new waterproof jacket, his elder brother was 
in Edwardians, and Maisie, his sister, had the best pair of fur 
boots that money could buy. And on Christmas morning, of 
course, a goose will be delivered hot and ready to cut. 


general opinion that 3Rs or 3D, young Fred 





City and Suburban 


HE War Damage Commission has never been noted for 

generosity. Indeed, were it generous all sorts of crooks 

would be taking advantage of it. But over the 
restoration of the famous Wren church of St. Bride’s, Fleet 
Street, the Commission has stepped out of the world of finance 
into that of aesthetics. It has ordained that the interior 
visible stonework is to be made good in plaster or in plastic 
stone and painted. The Rector, churchwardens and architect 
have very rightly protested, and by doing so are performing 
a pioneer service for other people who have to consider the 
restoration of famous buildings and to contend with the 
meanness of the War Damage Commissioners. By what right, 
I wonder, does the Commission prescribe materials for 
restoration ? Supposing we were concerned, not with a 
masterpiece of architecture but with the repair of a master- 
piece of painting in a public art gallery. Would the Treasury, 
granting money for the repair, be entitled to say to the director 
of the gallery, ‘ You must not restore this in oil paint, like the 
original, as that is too expensive, but you may use water 
colour or poster paint * ? 


Mouldering Churches 

It is indeed about time that the War Damage Commission 
was allowed by its employers, if it has any employers, to bé 
more generous in its grants to buildings whose aesthetic merit 
is widely acknowledged. Every year the gap between the 
grant which the Commission will give to a damaged building 
and the actual cost of rebuilding grows greater, as time and 
weather cause shut buildings to moulder still further away. 
More and more are the sums we have to raise by voluntary 
subscription. This is particularly true of those City churches 
which are only partially damaged and not roofless. 


Spread of the One-Way Mind 

The inhabitants of Oxford have protested against the new 
one-way traffic system in the centre of the city. They say that 
it has not made the congestion any less. The authorities were 
no doubt inspired by Birmingham’s example where there is 


a one-way system which works all right if you know 
Birmingham like the back of your hand, but which is hope- 
lessly mystifying if you are silly enough to try to drive into 
Birmingham without an intimate knowledge of that city. 
It is no good, however, knowing Oxford well and thinking 
you can benefit by the one-way system there. The streets 
through which it goes are narrow and you find yourself faced 
with congestion after congestion miles away from where you 
want to set yourself down. There is only one solution of the 
Oxford traffic problem, and that is to blow up Magdalen 
Bridge. 


Almanacks 

Now is the time when those delightful local almanacks and 
annuals written in dialect appear on some of the railway 
bookstalls and in the humble tobacconist and newsagent shops 
of provincial towns. But this year there will be one less. 
Doidge’s Western Annual has ceased publication. No longer 
will we have those Devon dialect stories in the manner of the 
veteran Eden Philpotts, no longer the poems and puzzles and 
lists of fairs and photographs of the Mayor and Aldermen 
of Plymouth; no longer will we unfold the colour plate, that 
sweet reminder of cottage art, showing Lustleigh Combe or 
a clapper bridge on Dartmoor. But I was thankful to buy, on 
Chesterfield station this week, Join Hartley's Original Clock 
Almanack for 1955, originally published ninety years ago and 
still printed in a Victorian style in Bradford. Everything in 
it is in deepest dialect, except for the advertisements for things 
like Himalayan Brain Food, Nepha the Mystic, and Nerve 
Control remedies and other medicaments. The clothing of 
dialect certainly looks odd on a serious essay on the local 
descriptive poet John Nicholson (1790-1843) in the current 
number. You will notice the abrupt change of style from 
the essayist to his subject: ‘One of the most popular poems 
called “ Airedale” took thee on a journey reyt dahn t'Dale 
throo Malham Cove to Leeds Bridge. Listen nah to what 
he hez to say abaht Gordale Scar: 

“Lead me, O Muse, along Aire’s winding course 
To sing of Gordale—its tremendous source 
There terror sits, and scorns the poet’s pen.” 


’ 


etc. 


JOHN BETJEMAN 








It faded on the crowing of the cock, 

Some say, that ever ’gainst that season comes 
Wherein our Saviour’s birth is celebrated, 

The bird of dawning singeth all night long: 
And then, they say, no spirit can walk abroad; 
The nights are wholesome; then no planets strike; 
No fairy takes, nor witch hath power to charm; 
So hallow’d and so gracious is the time. 


HOSE lines of Shakespeare take me back to Christmas 

Eve on the island of Barra in the Outer Hebrides where 

it always seemed as if the Atlantic was lulled to rest 
upon that holy night and as if the Minch were quiet as the sky. 
In every window of the island a candle burned for the Christ 
Child’s birth, and each candle was a star lighting us upon our 
way to the midnight Mass and to kneel afterwards for a while 
beside the Crib, which, however tawdry it might seem to the 
sophisticated, was a small wonderland to the eyes of simple 
faith. 

The ruthless and sordid racket to which Christmas Eve has 
been reduced by modern commercial methods is so intolerably 
remote from the spirit of the season that one hears everywhere 
apprehensive sighs about the nearness of its approach and 
anticipates the deeper sigh of relief when the celebration of 
our Saviour’s birth is over. It is lamentably significant that, 
when the religious aspect of Christmas had been obscured by 
its money-making advantages, contemporary Scotland should 
keep Christmas with enthusiasm, after trying to suppress the 
festival for nearly four centuries of Calvinist disapproval. 

Presents not so long ago were for the children on Christmas 
morning, and in Germany it was the custom for the children 
to give their parents presents on Christmas Eve. How many 
of the advertisements today honour that custom ? To be sure, 
the search after presents for children is still ardent, but even 
that is debased in every big store throughout Great Britain by 
some moth-eaten, flat-footed Santa Claus in a state of ersatz 
benevolence. 

Yet, notwithstanding the degradation of Christmas in the 
interests of commerce, the spirit of this great Christian festival 
still haunts the human heart and forbids one to grumble even 
at the outrageous exploitation of it today. In that spirit I 
remind myself that those caricatures of St. Nicholas, whom 
children call * Santa’ as if they were speaking of a hairwash 
or a laxative, will eat a better dinner on Christmas Day on 
account of their fortnight’s engagement as showmen. 

The great moment of Christmas Eve in my childhood was 
going in to the darkened dining-room for snapdragon, and 
seeing the large dish full of raisins in a flicker of blue flames, 
the light of which gave to every countenance a livid unearthly 
look. Snapdragon was the first test of physical courage for a 
seven-year-old and successfully to snatch a raisin from the 
burning brandy gave one a most satisfactory feeling of having 
survived ordeal by fire. I hope that snapdragon still 
occasionally cheers Christmas Eve with what Steele called its 
‘fantastical mirth,’ but it is a long time since I heard of it at 
a Christmas Eve party. Probably the price of brandy today is 





Spectator Competition for Schools 


Three prizes of eight guineas each are offered to boys and 
girls at school in the United Kinedom cr Eire for (a) a story 
of not more than 1.500 words. (b) an essay of not more than 
1.200 words or (c) a sonvet. Entries must reach the 


* Spectator,’ 99 Gower Street, W.C.1, by January 21. Enve'onves 
should be marked * Schools’ and each entry should give the 
name of the entrant’s school. 
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discouraging. Brandy was always too expensive for some 
purses; The Times in 1894 was reporting an explosion due tg 
using ‘ methylated spirit in a snapdragon.’ The first allusion to 
Snapdragon in English literature is in Swift's Tale of a Tyb 
but the game must be a great deal older than 1704. 

Before the sales organisations of multiple stores decided to 
exploit Christmas the non-religious side of the festival expressed 
itself in food and the reunions of families and friends. Mr 
Pickwick did not wear himself out by choosing presents for 
everybody at Dingley Dell. He took ‘a huge cod-fish, snugly 
packed up, in a long brown basket with a layer of straw over 
the top . . . to repose in safety on the half-dozen barrels of rea} 
native oysters.” Today that cod-fish would emerge from a deep 
freeze, flaccid and flavourless; the half-dozen barrels of Oysters 
would cost at least £18 instead of at most £2 10s. 

Before the Commonwealth struck an almost mortal blow at 
merry England the boar’s head held the place of the modem 
turkey as the chief dish. When the Roundheads tried to put 
down Christmas by Act of Parliament the tallow-chandlers 
complained of the fall in the sale of mustard owing to the 
diminished consumption of brawn. The peacock was next in 
importance to the boar’s head. It was stuffed with spices and 
sweet herbs, basted with yolk of egg, and served with plenty 
of gravy, three fat wethers being bruised to make enough fora 
single peacock on a great occasion. Other birds for Christmas 
fare were geese, capons, and pheasants drenched in ambergris; 
the turkey is a parvenu. Mince-pies started with mutton as 
the chief ingredient. Early in the seventeenth century neat'’s 
tongue was substituted for mutton, with the sweet additions 
which we know today. The Puritans objected to mince-pies 
because they were also called Christmas pies: 

The high-shoe lords of Cromwell's making 
Were not for dainties—roasting baking; 
The chiefest food they found most good in 
Was rusty bacon and bag-pudding; 

Plum broth was popish and mince-pie 

O that was flat idolatry. 

Plum broth or porridge had vanished early in the nineteenth 
century. It was made by boiling beef or mutton with broth, 
thickened with brown bread, when half-boiled raisins, currants, 
prunes, cloves, mace and ginger were added. Presumably the 
disappearance of plum-porridge was due to the growing 
popularity of the plum-pudding. Sir Roger de Coverley says: 
“No man of the most rigid virtue gives offence by an excess 
in plum-pudding or plum-porridge because they are the first 
parts of a dinner.’ 

It is hard to believe that anybody began dinner with any 
dish at all resembling our modern plum-pudding, the first 
recipe for which is to be found in Mrs. Frazer’s cookery book 
published in 1791. For my part I would sooner eat a dozen 
mince-pies than one small slice of plum-pudding, which now 
strives to maintain its position by copying the Twelfth Night 
cake, with a ring, a button and a sixpence inside, to which a 
lot of meaningless little extra trinkets are added at stirring: 
time so that democracy can be propitiated by giving everybody 
a better chance of finding something. O sancta egalitas! 

And now I am sorry to say that I have an unpleasant 
reminder to give readers. Christmas Day falls this year 00 
a Saturday, and that is extremely unlucky. 

From a song in the Harleian MSS you may care to know 
what you are in for: 

If Crystmas on the Saterday falle, 
That wynternys to be dredden alle, 
Hyt shal be so fulle of grete tempeste 
That hyt shal sle bothe man and beast, 
Frute and corne shal fayle grete won, 
And olde folke dyen many on... 
and it geis gloomier as it continues. 
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WELFARE CHILDREN 
Sin—The  audience-response to. Miss 
Kendon’s timely, if unpalatable, article and 
that to the recent television production of 
George Orwell’s 1984 contain certain salient 
Chief among these I 
(almost certainly 
main issues 


features in common. 
would place a tendency 
subconscious) to avoid the 
involved. 

Those who wrote challenging Miss Kendon 
confined themselves largely to the easy game 
of attacking generalisations on points of 
detail: they failed to shake the main thesis, 
The indignant viewers who jammed the 
BBC’s switchboards complained, not only that 
1984 was horrific, but, more curiously, that it 
was immoral and disgusting. In both cases 
] think these reactions were produced, not by 
the causes openly given, but something much 
deeper and more personal. 

A furious mass-reaction almost invariably 
has a purely emotional cause. Equally 
invariably this cause is conceaied under a 
laver of often irrelevant rationalisation. In 
both the cases under consideration | suspect 
the real motive to have been a_ profound 
social disquiet, an endemic distaste for facing 
unpleasant facts. 

Any dispassionate observer who still 
believes that cultural and spiritual values mean 
something more than the paper they are 
written on, and certainly any sociologist, 
anthropologist, or teacher, will at once 
recognise the general truth of Miss Kendon’s 
remarks. It is not a pleasant truth; but it is 
as inevitable a result of this materialistic, 
mass-produced age as television, with which 
it is closely linked. These protestations seem 
to me a guilty denial of the obvious, an 
attempt to convince the writers themselves 
that all is spiritually well with the young when 
it quite patently is not; an attempt to justify 
a Welfare State that crams its citizens with 
bread and starves them of faith. 

In the case of /984, the issue is even 
plainer. Too often today the words * immoral’ 


and * disgusting mean for the speaker * what 
worries and disturbs me,” ‘what I don't 
understand and would fear if I did.” As has 


often been pointed out, /984 has at least as 
much relevance for the actual present as any 
hypothetical future: and in it many viewers 
must have recognised (without formulating 
their thoughts as such) the logical conclusion 
of their own hypnotised staring into a TV 
screen. How many, I wonder, when learning 
of * prole-feed * or two-minute hates, felt both 
guilt and resentment at their own mass- 
controlled tendencies ? When one remembers 
the popularity of such writers as Mickey 
Spillane, the blood-lust in the packed boxing 
stadium, the sadistic films that draw Saturday 
night queues, one feels that the excuse to 
tush to the telephone to relieve pent-up 
feelings was a somewhat thin one. 

If any moral emerges from these two cases, 
it would seem to be that people in this 
country would do well to be more honest 
with themselves, to examine their motives 
more clearly. Then, perhaps, they might 
devote themselves to the very real and very 
pressing problems which /984 and Miss 
Kendon’s article present: spiritual aridity and 
social mass-hypnotism. They will only have 
themselves to blame if they plunge down the 
final Gadarene slope still babbling about 
horror and immorality, and helplessly attack- 


ing the few who could help them.—Yours 
faithfully, 

PETER 
74 Oakley Street, Chelsea, S.W.3 


GREEN 


Sir,—Miss Kendon’s criticism of her pupils is 
somewhat perverse. She finds them boringly 
co-operative, lacking in freshness of vision, 
and inexperienced in mental pain; and for 
this last, strange reason, unlovable. 

These are children under twelve, and Miss 
Kendon sees them in the social world of 
school, in pleasant and well-adapted build- 
ings, where from 9 till 4 the children 
live the life of the group. The size and 
urbanity of the architecture, the presence of 
forty other children, and the necessarily 
ordered routines, all lay the stress on the 
social rather than on the individual life, 
though there is little forcible suppression of 
it and often much eneouragement. It may 
well be that the fresh, unique vision, and 
still more the mental pain, are smoothed over 
and the outlines blurred; the one becomes 
less spontaneous, and the other is assuaged, 
and sometimes healed. I beg leave to doubt 
Miss Kendon’s optimism as regards their 
experience of suffering (judging, for example, 
from the experience of child guidance 
clinics alone), but its effects, and even the 
awareness of it, may be long delayed. 

I must join issue with her regarding her 
remarks on character training. I take it she 
would rather vaguely define the * Others’ as 
the children of the professional middle 
classes, who, as a group, stand up well to 
scrutiny in this matter. Her assertion that 
both the Ministry and the parents of her 
‘Urbans,’ many of them intelligent people 
whose children fill the grammar schools, are 
not interested in character training is 
ludicrous, as well as smug. Sweeping 
generalisations are nowhere more out of place 
than in the field of personality. Does she 
think there is no insipidity or materialism in 
the private day schools and the public 
school ? 

Nevertheless, many of us would agree that 


a criticism may be justly made. We know 
the flavour of her malaise. But it is not 
a case of social distinctions. ‘* Eternity,’ 


‘immortal soul,’ these are fine words, awe- 
inspiring words. What is their connotation 
here? That here and now, once and once 
only, is this unique gift of individual con- 
sciousness, this human personality in all its 
depth and richness ours to love and cherish 
and revere, to make worthy of its setting in 
eternity. And such reverence for life may 
be found in any social class, from the humble 
upwards. But that all too few of us share 
it, and fewer still persevere in it to the end, 
we would all agree. And if the educator in 
becoming ‘ objective’ about his pupils dis- 
covers only that they are unworthy of his 
love, he can hardly hope to inspire it. It is 
he who must then seek healing —Yours faith- 
fully, 

N. M. BARNES 
Grammar School House, Henley,. Oxon 


Sir,—-I fully share Miss Kendon’s hatred of 
materialism, but if her pupils are as charm- 
ing as she suggests, I feel she despairs of 
them too readily. 

The Welfare State is not without spiritual 
significance. It is a denial of the traditional 
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belief that life is hard and men must be 
hard also—of that national mania for 
‘character training’ which has made our 
spiritual life as ugly, cramped and sordid as 
modern industrialism has made our cities, 
Social security removes the disabilities 
attached to being gentle and sensitive. Hence- 
forth we shall be able to turn our attention 
to things that are worthwhile—to beauty and 
ideas. 

Whether we shall rise to our opportunities 
is quite another matter but the desire to give 
pleasure and to learn of Miss Kendon’s pupils 
strikes me as a good augury—surprisingly 
good if allowance is made for an uninspiring 
home background. And if they have been 
‘trained in the home to be co-operative,’ 
they are probably better off without a stock 
of moral principles. Religion is the inspira- 
tion of a minority. To most people it does 
indeed bring ‘shames and guilt feelings '~ 
to impose it on them is simply cruel.—Yours 
faithfully, 

J, R. WESTERN 
101 Slade Lane, Manchester, 19 


Sir,—-Miss Kendon has had unrivalled oppor- 
tunities for observing the children of the New 
Areas, but perhaps things will turn out better 
than she fears. In the long run the children’s 
insipidity may prove to have been of less 
importance than the orderliness and plenty 
of their homes. Their parents and grand- 
parents probably grew up under circum- 
stances, and in an atmosphere which provided 
some stimulus towards realising that bread 
alone is not enough—and during childhood 


they may have developed ‘sturdy British 
backbone’; yet how readily today they 
accept the comforts of existence among 


dreary, semi-detached, scarlet-roofed dwell- 
ings ! 

Surely it is as well that, while very young, 
working-class children should be tractable 
and confent rather than nervous and intro- 
spective. There is plenty of time for them 
to wake up when they are older, for maturer 
minds to look beyond life’s surface and form 
opinions of their own. Sooner or later a fresh 
book or a new friend is likely, despite the 
wishy-washiness apparent to Miss Kendon, to 
cause some of these children to question the 
adequacy of their parents’ purely material 
values. For the sake of peace in the home 
and in the classroom it seems better that it 
should be later. 

In predicting the shape of future genera- 
tions one tends, perhaps, to underrate the 
part so often played by reaction working like 
a pendulum between successive sets of 
parents and children. Those of the New 
Estate boys and girls who decide, as they near 
their twenties, to fight their own battles, 
spiritual and aesthetic, will at least have the 
advantage of well-nourished bodies and con- 
“siderable education. Those who do not will 
presumably in any event make conscientious 
and pleasant citizens.—Yours faithfully, 

JOHN WOODFORDE 
Breadbare’s, Oakwood, Chichester, Sussex 


Sirn.—Miss Kendon has drawn attention in 
her book, Children of the New Estate, to 
the present lack of spirituality in the 
new generation. This is also apparent in their 
parents; and one does not have to be a very 
keen observer to notice the change since 
Edwardian days. 

In spite of the millions spent on education 
not only have we produced conditions of 
artificial materialism but a new factor, the 
human automaton, mass-made to measure, 
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able to perform a specific set of actions with- 
out having to exercise voluntary brain power. 

Religion, thought, self-reliance, the prin- 
ciples and practice of the art of living and 
the heritage of a culture have been ousted 
by a so-called ‘ Welfare’ State of society. 

If the nation is to survive as a great one 
the solution lies in directing the primary sub- 
jects of school education through an 
atmosphere of spiritual thought, good citizen- 
ship and a live culture 

We are blessed with an hereditary talent for 
advancement which only needs encourage- 
ment.—Yours faithfully, 

D. WYLOW 


26 Clifton Gardens, Folkestone, Kent 


A FUTURE FOR SPASTICS 


Sir,—Mr. Kingsley Amis’s sympathetic article 
rightly stresses the spastic’s need fot early 
diagnosis, treatment and special education 
during the first years of life. But the question 
arises: what is likely to be the future of a 
severely handicapped spastic when doctors 
and therapists and teachers have done all that 
they can for him—when he has finished with 
clinics and school, and faces life (probably 
just as long a life as that of most of us) 
the gravely damaged person that he still is ? 


It is true that here and there a spastic goes 
a long way: qualifies as a doctor, writes a 
book with his left foot. These are, and are 
likely to remain, the very rare exceptions. 
Though some spastics may become wholly 
self-supporting, and more may be made partly 
so, there are many who remain permanently 
dependent, in spite of their hard-won 
achievement in learning to walk at all, or to 
talk at all, or to find some limited use of 
their hands. To put their problem perhaps 
in its simplest terms, it is difficult to believe 
that a badly handicapped adult spastic can 
ever live alone. 


Of the estimated 30,000 spastics in Britain 
today, many are grown up and most will grow 
old. It is worth considering what provisions 
should be made for the more severely handi- 
capped amongst them. Otherwise, in spite 
of all that the clinics and schools may do to 
make the spastic child ambulant, articulate, 
literate, alive to the limit of his capacities, 
many spastics will still grow up, as they have 
done in the past, to live aimless, somewhat 
solitary lives with ageing and anxious parents, 
and to drift at last into wards for the chronic 
sick (where they do not really belong), or into 
mental institutions (though they may be very 
far from mentally defective) 


The need appears to be not only for clinics 
and schools for young spastics, but for 
residential homes (dare one hope with no 
means test, such as would virtually exclude 
middle-class applicants ?), homes where the 
adolescent and older spastics too severely 
handicapped to live independently could 
learn, the earlier the better, to live a happy 
community life. What'is needed is not an 
expensive nursing-home with an atmosphere 
of invalidism about it, nor a place where 
people come in desperate hope of miracles, 
but a simple, cheerful house, where people 
can be helped to come to terms with great 
disabilities and find a way of life; a place 
where a young spastic could be happy and 
occupied, and come home for holidays; and 
where he would still find friends, and some 
continuity in living, when he no longer had 
a home of his own.—Yours faithfully, 

FREDA TURNER 
Campdown, St. Austell, Cornwall 


TELEVISION 


Sir,—There was a time when Shaw contemp- 
tuously complained of critics who ought to 
be newsboys. 

Mr. Gilbert Harding is no doubt a joy to 
millions. So is ‘Mrs. Dale’s Diary’ and 
‘The Grove Family,’ and I would be the 
last to suggest that either viewers or listeners 
should ever be deprived of these pleasures. 
But when the Spectator solemnly commits 
itself to the view that there is ‘size and 
splendour’ about Mr. Harding's entertain- 
ment, I can only conclude it is not so much 
that critics ought to be newsboys; perhaps 
they are newsboys. 

To leave no doubt in the reader's mind, 
this appraisal was followed by the ambiguous 
assertion that ‘the small screen can't make 
big people out of little people.” It depends, 
of course, on what you mean by ‘ big.” What 
horrifies me is the suspicion that your critic 
first confuses the term with being popular, 
and then doubles the error by claiming Mr. 
Harding is popular, and must therefore be big. 

Now if I resent a paper of your authority 
setting such false standards, it is on account 
of a responsibility criticism all too frequently 
ignores. One of its functions is to encourage 
and maintain some level of taste and judge- 
ment I don't care a rap how * Grimsby 
glows’ or * Hartlepool hugs itself’ over Mr. 
Harding's frequent appearances. I do care 
when this particular form of entertainment is 
misrepresented as the criterion of what is 
highest and best. 

For ‘size and splendour’ our minds used 
to turn immediately to names like Max 
Beerbohm, Chesterton, Belloc and, in a 
different sense, Tommy Handley. Your critic 
enjoins us * not to fool around trying to build 
up pygmies by giving them high heels and 
top hats.” By comparison with the giants 
I have named, what, precisely, does he think 
he is doing ?—Yours faithfully, 

STANLEY HAYNES 
§ Smith Street, Chelsea, §S.W.3 


SHELLEY PLAIN 


Sir,—I should like to express my warm 
appreciation of Mr. John Wain’s interesting 
and generous review of my book, Flight of 
the Skylark 

May | be allowed to point out one small 
error? Mr. Wain charges me with omitting 
to mention the undergraduate debate on 
Shelley and Byron in 1829. An account of 
this does, however, appear in Chapter V, 
pp. 87-89. The fact that in the American- 
made index it figures—to our ears invertedly 

as *‘Cambridge-Oxford Union debate on 
Shelley’ may be largely responsible for the 
difficulty in locating it. I agree entirely with 
Mr. Wain about the importance of the debate 
as a landmark in Shelley's progress, and I 
hoped to have made this clear. 

Concerning Walter Bagehot, my contention 
was not that an economist must write badly 
on poetry, but that this particular economist 
and literary amateur had made a poor job 
of interpreting Shelley. Granted that the 
traditional attitude to Bagehot is deferential, 
I still honestly doubt that Mr. Wain or any 
other alert present-day critic, on a fresh and 
unbiased reading, can find him at all 
persuasive, 

Finally the case of Kingsley: his remark 
about Beatrice Cenci would earn far more 
credit for acuteness if he had not been in 
such a blustering high temper when he made 
it. If | have jeered at Shelley's detractors it 


is because most of them displa 

. . 2. yed 
prejudice than balance, and less true a 
ment than asininity.—Yours faithfully, 


SYLVA NORM: 
114b Barrowgate Road, W4 ™ 


THE RIGHTS OF PROPERTY 


Sik,—I was very gratified to read the article 
by Sir Carleton Allen on Mrs. Woollett ig 
your issue of December 10. The dangers 
of the kind of legislation which is now on 
the statute books and which in many ways 
affects the rights of private property are not 
understood in any way by the public. Few 
people realise, for instance, that under the 
Agricultural Act of 1947 someone can be 
dispossessed under Section 84 without a right 
of appeal to a tribunal or a court of law, 
Under that section they can be dispossessed 
for a whole series of matters of Opinion 
which are nothing to do with ‘good’ or 
‘bad’ farming. They deal with matters of 
lack of capital, etc. 

Under the 1949 Marketing Acts the 
Minister of Agriculture completely controls 
the Marketing Boards. Therefore with 
Section 84 of the Agricultural Act of 1947 
and with the 1949 Marketing Act in his 
pocket, a minister so minded could 
nationalise and control completely the 
agricultural economy of this country without 
passing any new laws. 

Constitutionally the position is extremely 
dangerous. Economically the effect is no less 
dangerous as it is evident from history that 
the more governments have interfered with 
agriculture, right down through the ages, the 
more harm they have done. Events since 
the last war confirm what history tries to 
tell us.—Yours faithfully, 

ANTONY 
New Place Farm, Framfield, Sussex 


FISHER 


HOLYROOD HOUSE, SPALDING 


Sik,—Writing in the Spectator of December 3 
upon old buildings about to be destroyed, 
Mr. John Betjeman mentions Holyrood 
House, Spalding, and asks, *‘ Ought not [the 
Spalding Gentlemen’s Society] to be defend- 
ing this building ?” I would like to mention 
that this Society has been defending this 
house ever since 1936 when it secured the 
services of Mr. William Palmer, secretary to 
the Society for the Protection of Ancient 
Buildings, to lecture to a joint meeting of 
this Society and the Urban District Council 
on the subject. It followed this up with 
articles to the Press and various other lectures 
given at intervals by experts interested in 
preserving ancient buildings, particularly the 
Georgian buildings of Spalding. Although we 
recognise that the building needs repair we 
feel that it contributes very largely to the 
charm of this town. Moreover, at the back 
of the house there is the only guildhall, out 
of ten once existing in this town—the guild 
of the Holyrood, dating from the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries. The house was refronted 
in 1785. It has local historic interest, for 
Maurice Johnson the founder of this Society 
once lived there and previous to that the 
Hobson family who were great benefactors 
to the town and presented it with its first 
Town Hall. We have no funds to use for 
this purpose and can only rely on persuasion. 
—Yours faithfully, 

G. W. BAILEY 
Spalding Gentlemen's Society, 

The Museum, Broad Street, Spalding. 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 








TELEVISION and RADIO 


Guance at the Third Programme column of 
the Radio Times any week, and your eye 
will almost certainly be caught by the 
announcement of a talk on some erudite 
and singular subject. Yet when you listen 
in, will your attention be held by it? Most 
improbably. 

| listened to four such talks last week, and 

by the end of each I was old and grey and 
full of sleep. ‘The Courtship of Animals’ 
sounded interesting, but when Dr. Niko 
Tinbergen entered the land of ‘Appeasement 
postures,” *Headflagging’ and ‘ Hostile threat 
postures’ I was no longer with him. Nor 
was | much with Mabel Haight in ‘India’s 
Aims in Africa’, a full-blooded exercise in 
the love of abstract words for their own sake; 
while the nasal monotony of Mr. A. LI. 
Armitage’s ‘The Law in Action’ came 
perilously near to a parody of Lionel 
Barrymore. Only Professor Herbert Butter- 
field, whizzing through the history of 
historiography at a speed faster than sound, 
seemed to have any sense of the vzlue of the 
spoken word; but he went on for forty-five 
minutes which, for such a specialised subject, 
I found rather too long. 

The BBC have been righily appleuded for 
maintaining the Third Programme's high 
cultural standards. But it is not encugh to 
commission talks from distinguished scholars 
and then, so to speak, let them get on with 
it. There is a technique of broadcasting, of 
putting over the spoken word, #s_ there 
is of everything else; and it should be the 
business of Third Programme talks pro- 
ducers, as much as of the speakers them- 
selves, to see that this technique is studied 
and applied. 

There are two ways in which this may be 
done. Firstly, in the writing of the script 
itself. What may be in order for the Oxford 
University Press is unlikely to be so for 
radio. Words should be concrete rather 
than abstract, and sentences short rather 
than long. In other words the script should, 
in more or less degree, be graphic; and the 
more abstruse the subject the more necessary 
this is. And if someone says that in the field 
of ideas such a thing is impossible, | refer 
him to Bertrand Russell. 

Second, the delivery. What makes, for 
instance, Alistair Cooke such a superb 
broadcaster is, above all else, his desire and 
ability to communicate: in listening to him, 
one is aware only of the voice and of the 
mental images which the voice conjures up. 
What makes most Third Programme speak- 

ers such bad broadcasters is their inability to 
communicate, which often amounts to a 
lack of conviction in what they are saying. 
In listening to them one is less aware of the 
voice or the subject-matter than of the 
speakers themselves; of crouched, earnest 
figures at octagonal desks, plodding man- 
fully through pages of script; in brief, of 
people reading away happily to themselves 
rather than making the necessary effort of 
learning how to speak to others. 
_And now a word of praise to the Third. 
Firstly for two talks in ‘Literary Opinion,’ the 
One a timely reminder by Bernard Bergonzi 
of the emptiness and uselessness of much of 
contemporary literary criticism, the other a 
refresningly sane survey of poetry in the 
University by Anthony Thwaite. And 


secondly for ‘The Real Voice,’ a dramatisa- 
tion of the life and poetry of Isaac Rosenberg, 
I can give this no higher praise than to say 
that whereas Rosenberg was previouslyknown 
to me only by the anthologies, I shall now lose 


no time in seeking him out for myself. For 
this much thanks to Patric Dickinson, Hugh 
Burden and a distinguished cast. 


LUDOVIC KENNEDY 


ART 


THE parasols twirl over sidelong glances, 
on the divan a fan flutters; in punt and café, 
at the racecourse and the milliner’s, time 
lazes by; through the Bois and up the lamplit 
boulevards go the gigs at a clip; in the studios 
the cold top light—that special nineteenth- 
century light—falls impassively upon the 
model; the billiard balls click, naughty legs 
are shaken at the Bal, a black-satin madame 
shows off her wares. 

Mr. Douglas Cooper has recently reminded 
us of the depths to which English artistic 
taste fell at the end of the last century. It 
must not be thought that we held a monopoly 
in this. The French resurrected some of their 
own academic painting of the period in a 
film a year or two back, which was concocted 
with that same chuckle—half nostalgia and 
helf superiority—with which the shell 
flowers in the glass dome are now permitted 
to descend from the attic. It is some such 
exhibition which the Redfern Gillery has 
collected for Christmas, under the title 
Plaisirs de ' Epoque 1900. 

There 2re one or two well-known names 
in this exhibition ; most are thick with dust 
and mein less than nothing to us today. 
There 2re one or two good pictures (for 
example two views of the Seine, zIlmost like 
early Bermans); there are others with charm, 
and some very bad. It is from these ‘ast, 
painted by men locked within their period, 
that the flavour of the period is most 
tellingly distilled. 

Rather, of course, one particular flavour 
from the many that go to make up that rich 
and complex period. Where is the noble 
thought, the furrowed brow, the Tennysonian 
‘mirage of loveliness’? These are to be 
found at the Tate, where the Arts Council 
has sponsored an exhibition of work by 
G. F. Watts to commemorate the fiftieth 
anniversary of his death. Watts stands some- 
where in that ambiguous limbo halfway 
between the commercial hacks turning out 
naughty academicism and the masters who 
transcend their period to become timeless. 
His was a talent, nurtured in the study of the 
Jtalian masters, which showed distinct 
qualities of technical mastery and imagina- 
tive power, yet remains as inescapably of his 
day as, say, the Imperial Institute building 
in South Kensington. 

It would be nice to be able to produce a 
shining new assessment of Watts as a result 
of this exhibition; 1 found it impossible. 
Though carefully chosen, the collection still 
shows him as often indecisive and fumbling. 
The best of his painted portraits are probably 
the best done in this country at that time, 
but they scarcely measure up to the best else- 
where (personally I like best the Swinburne 
and the famous one of Ellen Terry, Choosing). 


M. H. MIDDLETON 


CINEMA 


Hansel and Gretel. (Tivoli.——Long John 
Silver. (Carlton and Odeon, Marble Arch.) 
Drum Beat, (Warner.) 


At Christmas it is sometimes the good 
fortune of parents to be able to take their 
children to films which they themselves can 
enjoy. Not that their darlings, restless and 
talkative as sparrows, make for relaxed film- 
going, but in the intervals of pressing them 
back in their seats, calming their fexrs and 
stopping up their mouths with chocolates, 
parents have been known to look at a film 
and like it. This yeir they are out of luck 
and must concentrate on finding their child- 
ren delightful. 

Hansel and Gretel introduces a new kind 
of puppet, a rubberised electronic little 
horror which it has taken Michael Myerberg 
fourteen years to evolve. The *Kinemins? 
are undoubtedly engineering mesterpieces, 
each face, supposedly capable of 800,000 
different expressions, being controlled by 
electrical impulses, whatever they may be, 
each limbcompounded of intricate armatures, 
each inch of skin concocted chemically, 
No one can deny that Mr. Myerberg’s 
invention is frightfully clever but unfor- 
tunately its exponents are frightfully ugly, 
indeed repulsive. Toothless, with flesh 
which moves and eyes which do not, the 
puppets give one a feeling of genuine 
queasiness, and this is not dispersed by any 
beauty or imagination in the décor. Less 
electricity and more illumination is what igs 
required, a couple of Disney's bluebirds 
tying a bow of ribbon in the sky, a little 
touch of fanatasy among the flowers. 


. « . 


As for Long John Silver, it is very long and 
not at all silvery, but because it is a simple 
straightforward story it should please a lot 
of boys, none of whom will think it out- 
rageous that a sequel to Treasure Island has 
been written by Martin Rackin, none of 
whom will care if Robert Louis Stevenson 
revolves like a top in his grave. Robert 
Newton has a whale of a time shivering his 
timbers and belaying there, and he is 
evidently enjoying himself so much one 
cannot help becoming infected by his good 
spirits. Even so, many a mother’s mind wil 
wander to other things such as brandy butter 
and cotton-wool snow, and she will be 
fortunate if her offspring’s minds do not 
occasionally become detached as well. It 
is curious that entertainments devised for 
the young should always be of immense 
length—pantomimes, if I remember rightly, 
last about four hours—and over two hours 
of bloodthirsty bashing about may stretch 
the patience of the most enduring child. 


* * . 





Delmer Daves’s Drwmn Beat, which will also 
be loved by boys is, in its Western way, a 
mixture of the films mentioned above, for it 
is full of fighting and the hero, Alan Ladd, is 
well on the road to becoming a Kinemin, 
CinemaScope, for all its virtues, is hard on 
the human face, and although Mr. Ladd 
does not share with Myerberg’s puppets the 
ability to produce 800,000 expressions— 
indeed he has only two, phlegmatic and not 
so phiegmatic—lis eyes are curiously remin- 
iscent of Hansel’s and give one, so to speak, 
the same Humperdinck. Still, he gets 
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und, and in his efforts as an emissary of 
eneral Grant to make peace between the 
white man and the Indian, is extremely 
active in the approved fashion. The Indians, 
ied by Charles Bronson, are treacherous 
yond belief, and hardly a moment passes 
when, with promises of peace scarcely dry 
on their lips, they are not mowing down 
troops, sniping at women and firing home- 

steads. . 
VIRGINIA GRAHAM 


THEATRE 
Spider’s Web. By Agatha Christie. (Savoy.) 
Aficionados of the detective story will have 
fo difficulty in recognising several of its 
most typical ingredients in Agatha Christie's 
new play. The body behind the sofa in the 
comfortable country-house, the international 
drug ring, the Foreign Secretary on his way 
to meet a delegate from behind the Iron 
Curtain, the curious convention by which the 
only people whose murder can actually be 
applauded on the stage are drug traffickers 
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and white slavers ... all these appetising 
trifles are mixed with Mrs. Christie’s usual 
skill, and, if the sharp tang of novelty is often 
lacking, this is, after ail, Christmas time, 
when much of the pleasure we get out of 
entertainment comes from the repetition of 
well-tried gestures. This is not quite such a 
good thriller as Mrs. Christie’s other two 
successes in the West End, but it is still very 
much better than anything else of its kind. 
Moreover, it has Margaret Lockwood 
playing the leading part and producing a 
convincing picture of the female romancer 
defending her home. Miss Lockwood, ably 
seconded by Felix Aylmer as the distin- 
guished old family friend dragged into a 
murder case, manages to behave as if it were 
the most normal thing in the world to find 
bodies in the library and then take evasive 
action as regards the police. Her tall stories 
would have any inspector off his head in no 
time, though Mrs. Christie is conscientious 
about sprinkling them with genuine clues. 
Too conscientious perhaps—for once I was 
able to spot the murderer. 

ANTHONY HARTLEY 


A Charm against Indigestion 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 251 
Report by A.M.O.S. 


The usual prize of £5 was offered for a charm against the pains of indigestion after Christmas 
dinner, in not more than eight lines of English verse: the charm to be pronounced while taking 
the prescribed dose of bismuth, bicarb., or other normal remedy. 


Nearly ninety competitors were prepared 
to reinforce their doses of magnesia, bismuth, 
bicarb. and alka-seltzer with a rhyming 
charm; but, although among the big and 
little guns there were (as Sir John Squire 
said in a Masefield parody) ‘some interesting 
ones,” I was rather disappointed not to come 
across a really charming charm. Joyce 
Johnson (apropos of Cyprus) made her 
favourite pun: ‘To soothe and smooth the 
aisles of grease/Eno’s is/Eno’s is/Eno’s is 
the remedy’; H. E. Wootton achieved a 
triumph of compression in the five words: 
"Izzy, WIZZY, Let's get Busy’; and I 
hesitated long over the entries of Mrs. 
Hilda Bone, Rhoda Tuck Pook, Sir Patrick 
Laird, Lakon and Helen MacGregor. I 
hope, too, space may be found to quote in 
full H. A. C. Evans’s macaronic charm, which 
had to be disqualified since the terms of the 
competition called for English verse. Other- 
wise he would certainly have been a winner. 
} sussest a prize of two pounds to Christine 

reenfield for a charm that really sounds 
like a charm; and one pound each to P. M., 
Bernard Fergusson (but what are ‘sifles’?) 
and the Rev. J. P. Stevenson. 

And to all competitors, past, present and 
to come, I wish a Merry Christmas, with 
showers of bismuth and lashings of the milk 
of magnesia. 

PRIZES 
(CHRISTINE GREENFIELD) 

Liver of thrice-fattened goose— 
Let me get the stopper loose. 
Leg of turkey, head of wine— 
Acid turn to alkaline. 
Maw of pudding, three mince-pies— 
Lie in peace and fraternise. 

Double pain and treble trouble, 

Fire, down, and bismuth, bubble. 


(Pp. M.) 
From irk and gurk and queasy qualm, 
From furry tongue and sticky palm, 
From rumble, wanrble, puke and seizure, 
Spare us, o milk of kind magnesia. 


Retro me, St. Nicholas! 
(Pour the dose and raise the glass) 
Hail! Duodenum, Pancreas. 
Who goes there? A friend. Then pass. 
(BERNARD FERGUSSON) 
Flagons, snapdragons, nuts, almonds and 
raisins, 
Squelchings and belchings and like diapasons, 
Mumblings and rumblings and similar 
questions 
Of trifles and sifles and bad indigestions:— 
Magic aroint you! Purges anoint you! 
Homeopathic tisanes disappoint you! 
Be banished, be vanished, whatever you are! 
Begone, in the smoke of my Christmas cigar! 
(REV. J. P. STEVENSON) 
Christmas turkey, pudding, pie, 
On my stomach lightly lie; 
*Gainst the colic’s qualm and quirk, 
Alka-Seltzer, do thy work. 
Alcoholic foolishness 
Chemically shrive and bless— 
Alka-Seltzer, never shirk, 
Down the hatch and do thy work, 
COMMENDED 
(H. A. C, EVANS) 
Absit ventus circum cor, 
Likewise epigastric sore; 
Absit dolor in jejuno, 
Which, post prandium, not a few know; 
Absit atrox vomitus 
With its horrid sonitus; 
Absit tum insomnia: 
Bismuth vincit omnia! 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 
Set by Allan O. Waith 

Many nursery rhymes are based on his- 
torical incidents—‘Goosey Goosey Gander’ was 
Bishop Gardiner and the ‘old man who 
wouldn’t say his prayers’ was Archbishop 
Cranmer. A prize of £5 is offered for a 
nursery rhyme based on any incident which 
occurred in 1954. 

Entries, addressed ‘Spectator Competition 
No. 254,’ 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, 
must be received not later than January 4, 
Results in the Spectator of January 14. 
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Country Life 


As I was going along the road yesterday ] 
met a party of men and youths who had 
been off gathering holly. They had found 
some fine bushes somewhere, but how far 
they had travelled I could only guess, The 
looked tired and were very mud-spattered, 
Gathering foliage for Christmas decoratiog 
is, | think, becoming less commonly dong 
than it was. So many people buy bundles of 
holly or a sprig or two of mistletoe and it 
is a great deal easier to get them from a 
dealer. Those who own land still suffer an 
annual trespass but I think it is declining 
because many of the Woods that contained 
holly and mistletoe-bearing trees have been 
reduced or cut down completely. 
Tall Tales 

Fishermen, as everyone knows, are prone 
to a little arm-stretching, and if they talk more 
of the big fish they have almost caught it 
is perhaps because the water tends to magnify 
those that escape. A trout hovering in a 
pool can look like a big fish until it is 
brought to the net, and then it often proves 
to be half the size it was first thought to 
be. I have been promised a kind of rule in 
use in America to go with another device 
already in my possession called, in an unin- 
hibited American way, the Fisherman's 
Deliar. The Deliar is for the weighing and 
measuring of catches. It does so accurately, 
for it consists of a spring balance and a 
twenty-four inch tape. The rule, however, is 
a more deadly implement. I am told that it 
has a contraction scale whereby a fish that 
might be thought to be only ten inches is 
proved to be nearer fifteen. 


Buzzards 

A reader who used to live in South Wales 
remarks that he has recently been watching 
buzzards in Northern Ireland and wonders 
if they are returning to South Wales too, 
The buzzard has always been reported as 
being much more common in South Wales 
than in the north. At one time in my locality 
in North Wales, buzzards were not to be 
seen. The first I came across I was astonished 
to see sitting on a branch of a tree beside 
the road. Before I could say the word 
‘buzzard’ it sailed away. There was no 
mistaking the rounded wings and the charac 
teristic flight. Possibly, although, as Coward 
says, the buzzard is not a great trouble to 
gamekeepers, the slackening of game 
preserving during the war had something to 
do with the bird’s recovery and appearance 
in places where it had hitherto been absent. 
A wild animal has little chance of re-estab- 
lishing itself when conditions have gone 
against it, but there is always a chance that 
birds, less affected by immediate localities, 
may re-appear. The bittern came back and 
the avocet has had its publicity. One day the 
corncrake may again be as common as tt 
was at the beginning of the century and I 
have a faint hope that I may see the red- 
legged ‘ jackdaws’ (choughs) that my father 
once told me the boys of his native village 
so eagerly sought on the cliffs. 


Pruning Prudence 
When it comes to pruning a fruit tree it is 
a fault not to think about the season past. 
A tree that has had a light crop should, as 
a rule, be lightly pruned, for a punishing 
with the secateurs encourages the growth of 
branches and not fruit. New trees should be 
left alone and old ones treated with respect. 
IAN NIALL 
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= 1. Who have written volumes of autobiography in the last 
far few years with the following titles ? 
hey a. As It Happened. f. A Diary with Letters 
res b. Future Indefinite. 1931-50. 
lone c. Performing Flea. g. Life So Far. 
se d. Son of Oscar Wilde. h. The Way of My World. 
dit | e. Recollections of i. This | Remember. 
na Three Reigns. j. Old Men Forget. 
an 
ving : 2. What have the following in common ? 3 
— ' a. Siegfried, Wallace, Mason-Dixon, Curzon, Durana, : 
o i 
; Highland. 
F b. Oxford University, Royal Engineers, Portsmouth. 
one | c. Hops, Reformation, Bays, and Beer. ; 
ore | d. em crayfish, shellfish, starfish, cuttlefish, silver 9 
t it fish. , 
ify e. Putters, onsetters, pipe-men, flat-lads. 
Le: Se f. Fielding, Shelley, Gray, Porson, Gladstone, Swin- 
i | burne, Bridges. 
= g. Alembic, algebra, cipher, timbal, admiral. 
” h. Peel, Palmerston, Baldwin, Churchill, Byron, 
he i. Platers, caulkers, holder-uppers. 
le. j. Patrick Bronté, F. R. Brown, Ian Hay, Titus Oates, 
ns | Cecil Beaton. 
nd k. Eschscholtz, Logan, Dahl, Zinn. 10. 
ly, | 1. Locke, Wesley, Pusey, Gladstone, Lewis Carroll. 
a | m. Oscar Wilde, Socrates, Lenin, Charles I, Nehru, 
. Winston Churchill, Bertrand Russell. 
rm 3. What sort of animal is ? 
a. A Bare-cheeked Babbler. gg. A Bee Tiger. 
R b. A Painted Lady. h. A Sallow Kitten. 
ce «CE c. A John Dory. i. A Meal Worm. 
ng d. A Powdered Quaker. j. A Water Flea. 
rs e. A Spectacled Weaver. k. A Glow-Worm. 
0. f. A Cow Lady. 1. A Hogmouse, 
as 
~ 4, What fruits have the following names ? 11. 
, a. Lord Derby. d. Irish Peach. 
d b. Doyenne du Comice. e. Kentish Bigarreau. 
le c. Jargonelle. f. Purple Pershore. 
d 
") §, By what names are the following more familiarly known ? 
z a. Mrs. A. B. Nicholls. g. J. K. Korzeniowski. 
d b. Alexei Maximovich h. Flying Officer X. 
: Peshkov. i. H.H. Munro. 
, c. Madame D’Arblay. j. E.H. Blair. 
, d. Dilwyn Rees. k. Samuel Langhorne 
. ¢. La Baronne Dudevant. Clemens. 
. f. Nicholas Blake. 
5 
6. Of which of the following wines would you be suspicious 
, if they were offered to you at dinner ? 
| a. Chateau Kirwan. i. Renault. i 
. in b. Chateau Troplong- j. Curé-Bon. 12. 
. ie Mondot. k. Paradiso. 
¢. Chateau Goncourt- 1. Passe-Partout. 
‘ Moifoi. m. Niersteiner Milchfrau. 
) d. Derriére les Fagots. n. Moulin de Galette, 
¢. Passe-tous-grains. o. Pipi d’Anges. 
f. Cadillac. p. Chateau Poujet. 
) g. Inferno. q. Nackenheim. 
| h. Le Batard Montrachet. r. Chateau Pougnet. 
| 7. Who won in 1954 ? 
a. The Derby. 
b. The County Cricket Championship. 
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CHRISTMAS QUESTIONS 


Set by Six Fellows of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


c. The Nobel Peace Prize. 


The Men’s Singles at Wimbledon, 

The St. Leger. 

The Gordon Lennox Cup. 

The World Series. 

The second prize in the novel class at the Chelten- 
ham Festival of Arts. 

The second prize in the 
Certamen Vaticanum. 

j. The title “TV personality of the year.’ 


ra mo o 


section of the 


=a 


verse 


What are the following ? 
a. French Billiards, d. 
b. French Cream. e. 
c. French Horn. c. 


French Pitch. 
French Ruff. 
French Leave. 


Which Saint ? 
a. Was a grandson of Charles Martel. 
b. Was one of the first English scholars of distinction 
and wrote a treatise on virginity. 
c. Died at Ephesus c.100 AD at a great age. 
d. Is associated with eleven thousand virgins. 
e. Is honoured as the patron of viticulture. 
f. Was born at Long Itchington. 


Who is ? 

a. Astronomer Royal. 

b. Director-General of the BBC. 

¢. Chairman of the Arts Council. 

d. Chairman of the Independent Television Authority, 

e. Marshal of the Diplomatic Corps. 

f£. Editor of The Times. 

g. The man whose biography has been written under 
the title Tempestuous Journey. 

h. William Willis. 

i. Mr. J. G. Strydom. 

j. Historiographer Royal. 


Identify the philosophers responsible for these testamene 
tary dispositions: 

a. His body to be publicly dissected by a friend; his 
bones to be assembled and dressed in his leisure 
costume, with stick and hat, to form an Auto-Ikon 
in case his friends wished to meet together to come 
memorate him. 

b. ‘Item, that my body, before it is buried, be kept 
five days above ground, or longer, even till it grow 


offensive by the cadaverous smell. . . .” 
c. His daughter to be married, the husband being 
designated. 


d. *‘...A monument to be built over my body at an 
expense not exceeding £100 with an inscription, 
containing only my name with the year of my birth, 
leaving it to posterity to add the rest.’ 


Who ? 


a. Muttered, ‘Oh! the Duchess, the Duchess! Oh! 
won't she be savage if I’ve kept her waiting!’ 

b. Said, ‘I will,’ provided the wedding-ring, but didn’t 
take part in the wedding. 

c. Said,*A minnow! A minnow! 
toe!’ 

d. Went to the banks of the great, grey-green greasy 
Limpopo river, all set about with fever-trees, and 
found out. 

e. Didn't like ‘honey and hay-corns and thistles 

Because of the taste and because of the bristles.’ 

Lived at the Admiral Benbow Inn. 

g. Navigated with a blank map. 


I have him by the 


Mie 












High Tory 
By BRIAN INGLIS 


6 AVING fulfilled during their lives the duties of 
administration, they were frightened because they 
were called upon for the first time to perform the 

functions of government. Like all weak men, they had 
recourse to what they called strong measures. They deter- 
mined to put down the multitude. They thought they were 
imitating Mr. Pitt, because they mistook disorganisation for 
sedition.’ 

Disraeli’s verdict on the Liverpool ministry, once generally 
accepted, has in recent years been challenged, notably by Mr. 
Keith Feiling. Could a man (the argument runs) who was 
Prime Minister for fifteen turbulent years—controlling 
lieutenants of like turbulence, Castlereagh, Canning, Eldon, 
Palmerston and Peel—have been the ‘ arch-mediocrity’ of 
‘meagre diligence’ whom Disraeli pictured? Sir Charles 
Petrie* is confident that the notion is absurd. He aims, there- 
fore, at a rehabilitation of Liverpool, to show that he was not 
outshone by his illustrious colleagues. On the contrary, they 
treated him with deference and respect: ‘in general capacity 
and debating power Liverpool was inferior to few of them: 
in temper, judgement and experience, he was superior to all.’ 

The task Sir Charles has undertaken is on the face of it 
formidable. Robert Jenkinson, second Earl of Liverpool, came 
from undistinguished stock. His father was eminent only in 
the art of trimming: Robert was devoted to him. After main- 
taining an anonymous mediocrity throughout school and 
college, Robert was despatched on a minor Grand Tour; the 
fact that he arrived in Paris in 1789, and witnessed the storm- 
ing of the Bastille (if his own account years later is to be 
trusted), made little impression; his correspondence is almost 
miraculously insipid. Dullness had set in. 

Returning to a convenient seat in the Commons, Robert 
achieved the reputation for administrative ability that goes 
with unimaginative competence in the transaction of routine. 
On a higher level he proved a resounding failure; not even 
his biographer can condone the part he played in the ministry 
which concluded the Treaty of Amiens. Nevertheless he sur- 
vived the ignominy of his association with Addington. Lack- 
ing sufficient personality to provoke jealousy, or sufficient 
skill in intrigue to arouse mistrust, he was to become the 
inevitable choice for Prime Minister, as the only man who had 
kept the confidence of all the mutually antagonistic individuals 
and factions required to form an administration. 

After Waterloo, Sir Charles admits that things went wrong 
for Liverpool. The Six Acts were a poor advertisement for 
his government; and the Queen’s trial was bungled. In its 
closing years, admittedly, the ministry gave Britain a measure 
of stability; events were quickly to show, however, that this 
had been achieved not by solving problems but by shelving 
them. Catholic emancipation and parliamentary reform were 
bursting out of the cupboard, all the more fractious for their 
long confinement. 

It could, of course, be argued—and although Sir Charles 
tends to avoid abstractions, this in essence is his thesis—that 
Liverpool’s shrewd judgement had steered Britain safely 
through the revolutionary tornadoes of Cato Street and Peterloo, 
to leave her safe in harbour for a refit under his successors. 
Liverpool himself would indignantly have denied the implica- 
tion. He hated refits. That the French revolution at first 
made little impression on him was only because he was 
unimpressionable; his instinct was to regard reform as the thin 








* Lord Liverpool and His Times. By Sir Charles Petrie. (James 
Barrie. 25s.) 





BOOKS OF THE WEEK 





end of the revolutionary wedge. The Terror confirmed him 
in this opinion; to him and his colleagues it was the final 
justification for repressive policies. 

_ But other conservative interpretations of the course of events 
in France were possible. To Burke, for example, reform was 


not the thin end of a wedge, but the stitch in time. Realising 
that society is not static, he was prepared assiduously to revisg 
to alter, to modify institutions, the better to preserve them, 
It was only when Louis by his incompetence allowed power 
to slip out of reforming hands into the grasp of revolutionaries 
that Burke denounced the system ‘ which by its essence jg 
inimical to all other governments; and which makes peace or 
war as peace and war may best contribute to their subversion 
It is with armed doctrine that we are at war.’ 

Burke had nothing in common with Liverpool; only Terror 
threw them together. Later conservative historians have some- 
times failed to prise them apart. The characteristic of the 
Liverpool brand of conservatism was that, as Disraeli saw 
it bred the revolutionaries it wished to destroy. Liverpool's 
policy was to let sleeping dogs lie, to chain them if they awoke, 
and to muzzle them when they howled. But animals treated 
as brutes become brutish. They tried to bite—and their 
savagery was thereupon used as a justification for the repres- 
sion that had created it. The normal human animal, Disraeli 
judged, responds better to civil treatment. Sir Charles protests 
that Disraeli never had to face Liverpool’s problems. Pre- 
cisely ! Owing to his foresight, such problems never arose, 
Dishing the whigs had its constitutional as well as its party 
political benefits. 

The weakness of the Liverpool method is best illustrated 
by the story of Catholic emancipation. Pitt had realised before 
the turn of the century that the Catholic vote was potentially 
conservative. With a high property qualification Catholics 
represented as little danger to the constitution as university 
graduates. But the high Tories and the king blocked his way. 
As a result, when Catholic emancipation eventually passed it 
was under duress—the threat of rebellion in Ireland. Not 
only did O’Connell’s campaign help to destroy for ever the 
remote prospect of a contented Ireland within the Union; it 
also provided the training ground for the men who were to 
be the leaders of the militant Chartist movement. 

Not that Liverpool was a high Tory on the Eldon elevation. 
He lacked the necessary obstinacy. Even on Catholic 
emancipation, which he had strenuously opposed on principle 
so long as oppesition to it was politically expedient, he was 
prepared in the end to concede freedom of opinion within his 
ministry, when it became clear that the ministry could not 
survive unless he did. Nevertheless Liverpool was nearer to 
the Eldon than to the Peel, let alone to the Canning, wing. 
And by helping to commit the Tories to principles that were 
really disguised prejudices he was to make things difficult for 
the more flexible Peel, and to drive the Canningites out of the 
party, in the years that followed. 

It would be possible to disagree with Sir Charles’s thesis, 
and still to be grateful for his book, if it helped to remove 
some of the obscurities that have hampered a just assessment 
of his subject. Unfortunately it does not. There is no 
bibliography, but internal evidence suggests that Sir Charles 
has relied mainly on published work. Where mysteries have 
existed—-for example, why Jenkinson, when Lord Hawkes- 
bury, should have been pushed into the Lords at a time when 
he was to all appearances more needed in the Commons— 
they are still mysteries. Liverpool’s personality, too, remains 
blurred; long and often irrelevant extracts from his corres- 
pondence do little to fill in the outlines. And the book is 
oddly weighted, relatively more space being given to the early 
uninformative years than to the more important later stages 
in office. It almost seems as if Sir Charles grew bored with 
his subject. Nobody would blame him. 
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New Verse 


Adam Unparadised. By Ronald Bottrall. (Verschoyle. 10s. 6d.) 
Counterparts. By Roy Fuller. (Verschoyle. 6s.) 
Poems. By Diana Witherby. (Verschoyle. 6s.) , ; : 
Unlucky Jonah. By Philip Oakes. (School of Art, University of 
Reading. 5s.) 

How do we escape our past? To be hailed in your twenties as a 
coming poet need not necessarily be a kiss of death, but I suppose 
critics ought to remember that it is not really helpful. However, it 
is a number of years now since Ronald Bottrall was greeted as a 
coming star by Dr. Leavis, and it should be possible to approach 
his latest volume without worrying over this. But the very first 
stanza of the very first poem had me a bit shaken: 

We ate of the tree and fell upon winter. 

Nectarine and peach succumbed 

Hard hips and haws succeeded. 

Of my heart reflected (dumbed) 

The uneasy cold. It was noon 

On the obscure side of a dead moon. 
Going all right, you would say, up to the last two lines and then .. - 
plonk, plonk, plonk. The rhythm goes to pieces in the crudest manner, 
and this type of carelessness occurs zgain and again throughout the 
book. No doubt the fundament:| fault is in the sense: the flat 
statement contrasting too sharply with what had gone before, and 
this may be the result of a general lack of inevitability about Mr. 
Bottrall’s poetry—especially (and this is damaging) when it is at its 
most serious and lyrical. He is most individual when most satiric, 
and his intelligence and gift of observation show up in such poems as 
‘Letter to a Politician’ or ‘The Quorn Revisited.” But in more 
serious poems he produces something which could, for the most part, 
have been said as well in prose. For all his talent and originality 
of outlook, something is wrong with Mr. Bottrall’s use of language. 


The Thirties haunt Roy Fuller too. His manner proceeds from 
Auden, and, while he himself has a gift for tough plain description, 
the underlying assumptions implicit in his subject-matter seem a 
little old-fashioned. The trick of expressing unease lying beneath 
the surface of English upper- or middle-class life (the skull at the 
cricket match) no longer works as it once did. Mr. Fuller is really 
very Thirty-ish here: 

The images, instead of happiness, 

Show once again the old compulsive shape: 

The drama of unpurposed lives whose climax 

Cannot evade the conventional pistol shot. 
The trouble is that this kind of thing no longer makes us shudder. 
After 1945 some other symbolism must be found for an apocalypse 
than the cracks on the surface of contemporary English life. They 
are too normal: nowadays we expect the prep school to go bankrupt, 
the country house to full, the boys to be ruined, and the company 
director to go to jail. The romanticism which saw in these things 
marks of a civilisation has been exploded (aestheticism about them is 
the last refuge of the reactionary) and with it the complementary 
picture of the neurotic, alcoholic, anti-semitic member of the govern- 
ing classes. We have come back to a normal conception of social 
change, and, this being so, the surfuce alterations of society must be 
accepted as natural. And we are no longer sufficiently scared of 
those alterations for Mr. Fuller to frighten us. His account of man: 
*A half-loved creature, motionless and bloated’ is curiously unsatis- 
fying and his reaction to the contemporary situation (in such poems 
as ‘Socialist’s Song’ or ‘The Fifties’) of a crudity more appropriate 
to an age which still believed someone or other to be wrong. Of 
course, this lack of thought affects his style: the tough description 
becomes wooden and banal, and the throw-away lines desperately 
flat (‘Quite obviously it came up through the waste’ is an example). 

Perhaps it is the difficulty of dealing with certain aspects of modern 
life that pushes poets into myth-making, particularly the myth of a 
lost innocence, of a ‘golden age’: Je vert paradis des amours enfan- 
tines. It has recently been claimed that the appearance of this theme 
in poetry was the result of bourgeois feelings of guilt during the 
nineteenth century, and no doubt it is in a certain sense the reverse 
side of the belief in progress and futuristic political constructions. 
The Marxist escapes to the future, the poet to his own past or to the 
depths of his unconscious mind. Diana Witherby’s small book of 
poems deals largely with this nostalgic myth. But the sense of loss 
that pursues us all, if we allow it, is for her an element of human 
drama. Her poetry is dramatic, sharply focussed and well-written. 
Here is one of her vignettes, a situation summed up: 

To have and to hold him she does not 
Want, is her life. When death has parted them the dry 
Sea-pinks and salty grass will still be growing where, 
Near dunes, they grew, the moment on the honeymoon. 


Splinter 
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This is pitiful enough and tough enough to avoid the destructive 
effects of nostalgia on talent. Miss Witherby has only one really 
irritating habit, and that is the omission of the definite and indefinite 
articles on unsuitable occasions: 

A lazy hand could float 

As though from side of boat 
Apart from this, she seems to me rather a good poet. 

Philip Oakes has his myths too, but they are immediate and sensual. 
Much of his imagery is sexual and many of his poems are concerned 
with the ambivalent nature of sex (pleasure/pain, beauty/terror, etc.). 
A poem like‘ The Albatross’ is of this kind and also the very beautiful 
*No Comparison’: 

There can be no comparison 

Between your warmly breathing flesh 

And this blue granite stone 

Salty from the Channel tides. 
Mr. Oakes’s poetry has a strongly sensual, tactile quality which is 
unusual in contemporary verse. He is less intellectual and more 
passionate than we are used to, and this novelty can only be welcome 
at a moment when dynamic is sadly lacking in English poetry. 
Poems like* The Ballad of Captain May, * Love in Hunger’ or* Genera- 
tions’ represent a real gain. They have some sip in them. 

ANTHONY HARTLEY 


Biblical Stud:es 


History of New Testament Times. By R. H. Pfeiffer. (A. C. Black. 25s.) 


Tuis is the English edition of a book published in America five 
years ago, and already well known and highly thought of in this 
country. It is indeed an admirable piece of work, with almost every- 
The title could easily 
be misleading, for the book is in the main an introduction to the 
Apocrypha, a sequel and companion to the author's earlier, and 
already classic, Introduction to the Old Testament. Of 520 pages of 
text, some 300 are taken up with introductions to the individual books 
of the Apocrypha. In each case the questions of language, text, date 
and authorship are fully discussed and an attempt is made to set the 
book against its historical and religious background. In the light 
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of the conclusions reached, the ethical and religious teaching of the 
book is then expounded and discussed. Such work invites comparison 
with Oesterley’s /ntroduction to the Books of the Apocrypha (1935), 
hitherto the standard textbook on the subject in this country. The 
conclusions of the two writers are often quite similar, but Professor 
Pfeiffer’s treatment is considerably more detailed and he gives refer- 
ences to modern authorities on a scale not attempted by Oesterley. 
Indeed the full bibliographical apparatus provided is one of the 
outstanding features of this book. The reader must not be misled 
by the fact that the bibliography at the end of the book is labelled 
‘selective’: for it has become a point of honour—almost, perhaps, a 
mannerism, with many Old Testament scholars to provide biblio- 
graphies on a gigantic scale, and the words ‘selective bibliography’ 
do not mean quite the same to them as they do to lesser mortals. In 
this case there are eleven closely printed pages of references, which, 
taken together with the innumerable references to books and articles 
on special subjects in the body of the book, will meet the needs of all 
but the most minute specialist. All the better known European 
languages are covered. 

The earlier part of the book is devoted to a summary of the history, 
religion and literature of Judaism from about 200 BC to about 200 AD, 
designed, in so far as it is organically related to the second pirt at all, 
to describe the setting in which the Apocryphal books were written. 
This again is extremely well done. Palestinian and Hellenistic 
Judaism are treated separately, and, in connection with the latter, 
Professor Pfeiffer gives a short but masterly survey of Greek history, 
life and thought during these four centuries 

The two sections are, as Professor Pfeiffer himself says, really two 
distinct books, and it is the shorter, historical, section which has 
provided the title of the whole work. In that connection Professor 
Pfeiffer writes: ‘Although New Testament problems and publications 
have remained outside the scope of this book, it may possibly help 
students to understand the world in which Christianity arose.’ 
Certainly students of the New Testament need to know a great deal 
about the subjects dealt with in the first section of this book, and they 
will derive much help from what Professor Pfeiffer has written, But 
they would have derived even more if he could have written at 
greater length; the trouble is that by compressing his account of the 
New Testament background into half a book (presumably to make 
room for the Introduction to the Apocrypha, which would not have 
‘sold’ as an independent book) he has made it a thought too brief 
for the scholarly sort of reader he has in view. Such criticism is 
always a compliment; what we have in the first section of this book 
is so good that it whets the appetite for more. 

No doubt it was the publishers, with their eyes on the sales charts, 
who insisted on the arrangement and title; we must not be too hard 
on them, for they have given us a fine book, well produced, at an 
extremely reasonable price. From every point of view this ts a great 
bargain. DENNIS NINEHAM 


. . 
Special Pleading 

Kleist. By Richard March. Goncharoy. By Janko Lavrin. Hauptmann. 

By Hugh F. Garten. George. By E. K. Bennett. (Bowes and 

Bowes. 6s. each.) 
Heinrich Heine. By Barker Fairley. (The Clarendon Press. 15s.) 
GIVEN sixty pages in which to make a case for a foreign author 
imperfectly known in Britain, Mr. Lavrin has the easiest task. He has 
only three novels to account for, of which one-—-Oblomov—is very well 
known; and in describing his subject's life he has few complexities to 
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explore. Goncharov’s sympathies were divided between the old 
patriarchal Russia, of which his recumbent hero dreamed, and the 
new bustling and methodical society symbolised by Oblomov’s friend 
Stolz. The future lies with Stolz, but the past is more beautiful No 
account of the author has hitherto appeared in English, though he 
has been quite adequately dealt with in various histories of Russian 
literature. A little below Gogol, would be his rating by any sound 
criticism, and the creator of one unforgettable comic character the 
highest praise that he could receive. 

Heinrich von Kleist, on the other hand, a Prussian ex-officer who 
at his suicide in 1811 left behind him some eight stage failures of 
which one is in the current German repertory and has been adapted 
for the Third Programme, and another has been a recent success in 
Paris, presents a far more difficult problem.  Kleist’s life and his 
writings were of a piece; the same violences, the same tenseness, and 
the same fundamental despair. He staked everything on his art, 
which embodied nothing but his own unhappy conflicts; no human 
relationships satisfied him; neither the army nor the civil servicg 
occupied more than his casual attention. Mr. March makes sparing 
and helpful use of psychological theory in his attempt to plead for 
his uncompromising and tempestuous subject, and succeeds in 
writing an essay sufficiently compelling to send one back to read 
Kleist. 

Hauptmann is a far less interesting wriler than Kleist: a sound 
dramatist so long as he stuck to naturalistic themes and the solid 
Silesian characters that he knew, a German counterpart in fact, of the 
Manchester Repertory school. It was when he attempted to follow 
Goethe, to move through Hellenism into a Gnostic twilight world 
hung with symbols suggestive of nothing but subjective despair, 
that one loses interest. To‘encompass the full range of our Western 
heritage, combining . . . the Christian and the Greek’ has been an 
ambition fatal to more than one German talent, and Mr. Garten 
does not seriously try to justify the later Hauptmann. 

Mr. Bennett has an equally difficult task with Stefan George, who 
saw himself as the peer of Shakespeare and Dante, who proclaimed 
his own theories of art and worshipped his own god. This is the 
most successful of the four studies, because it succeeds in placing its 
subject solidly in the second rank without ridicule or patronage, 
Only a single mention of that forgotten Edwardian bard Stephen 
Phillips suggests a certain impatience with some of George's attitudi- 
nising. The criticism of individual poems is extremely perceptive, 

Mr. Fairley, with three times as much space to devote to Heine, 
spends much of it in a leisurely collection of passages illustrating 
some of his subject’s favourite imagery. His theory connecting 
Heine's love of music and the theatre with his revolutionary sympa- 
thies falls short of making the highest claims for his subject. Compres- 
sion into sixty pages might have improved this wayward but pleasing 
essay. J, M. COHEN 


Good Eats 


A Pinch of Pound Notes. The Autobiography of John Dingle. (Hart- 
Davis. 15s.) 


The Alice B. Toklas Cook Book. (Michael Joseph. 21s.) 


SINGLENESS of purpose is a terrifying as well as an enthralling thing 
to watch. The ruthlessness with which Mr. Dingle ignores almost 
everything which is not directly concerned with his own career is 
breathtaking; but it also gives his book a unity and drive which amply 
compensate for a style which is bare and slightly formal. Mr. 
Dingle was born sixty-five years ago in Bristol. His father was a 
compositor on the Western Daily Press and it is possible that if 
young John had followed his trade he would now be a newspapef 
proprietor. At the age of thirteen, however, he decided that his 
family was too poor to support yet another apprentice, and found a 
job at five shillings a week in a public house. He moved on to a small 
café to learn cooking, took himself and his experience to London and, 
having discovered that a chef must be, above all things, French, saved 
up the fare to Monte Carlo and successfully gatecrashed the world of 
his choice. It was a long and arduous journey from the Riviera to 
Lisbon (where he also acted as special correspondent on the revolu- 
tion for his father’s paper), Germany, the Ritz in New York, and a 
partnership in an American roadhouse. The partnership failed 
just as he was about to be married, but he and his wife started an 
unpretentious café and boarding house in Bristol, and ran it until he 
joined the RFC in 1916. 

As he freely admits, Mr. Dingle volunteered unwillingly, and 
successfully avoided unwanted postings by selling his talents as & 
chef to his CO, who refused to part with him. After demobilisation 
he decided on a new career. ‘My first loyalty,’ he says, ‘was not to 
haute cuisine. It was to Mabel and the children.’ He expanded his 
catering interests and entered the hotel business, surviving the 
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Second World Wat by forethought and by again making himself 
indispensable to authority, this time to the Western Region Com- 
mission. ‘ Ae ’ ; 
His success was earned by years of painful work for little immediate 
reward, and by extreme conscientiousness in anything he undertook. 
And behind the unceasing work there is the calm conviction that God 
is personally on the side of the individualist. There is certainly 
nothing in A Pinch of Pound Notes to disprove this. ( 
Adventures in both wars also occur in The Alice B. Toklas Cook 
Book. A collection of superb recipes is linked by new anecdotes of 
Gertrude Stein and her circle and heartwarming descriptions of 
French life over forty years. Besides, as one might expect, such 
names as Ocufs Picabia (a simple dish made of eight eggs and half a 
und of butter), Stuffed Artichokes Stravinsky, or Custard Jose- 
phine Baker, there are most of the classic French recipes with local 
or personal variations, finds from all parts of the world, and Dumas 
‘Japanese’ salad. Like all good cookery books, this is a volume to 
read as well as to use. 


BERNADETTE FOLLIOTI 


Lightly Does It 


The Century of the Common Peer. By Lord Kinross. (Putnam. 9s. 6d.) 

Fourth Leaders from ‘The Times,’ 1954. (The Times Publishing 
Company. 10s.) 

The Humor of Humor. By Evan Esar. (Phoenix 12s. 6d.) 


A sxetcu by Lord Kinross, read in isolation in Punch, is always 
funny, sometimes wildly so, but because of its brevity, economy and 
high content of allusions—and capital letters and quotation marks 

it is possible to finish reading it without being certain what was 
truly going on. This can be the fault of the obtuseness of the reader 
but one result is that when essays of his are collected together in a 
book they support each other and their charm is enhanced. There 
is time for his reader to learn to keep up with him. 

People who think the country is going to the dogs seldom go further 
for evidence than their own newspapers. Lord Kinross, holding a 
view less simple, goes himself with the country to these rumoured 
dogs and comes back with first-hand reports. In a crowd of Health 
and Beauty fans he watches the competition for the best-muscled 
man in Britain; he submits himself to the rigours of a holiday camp; 
with staggering heroism, he joins a nudist club; he examines with 
horrid care the hair-styles that young men in Engl:nd are prepared 
to order for their heads; and, nearer home, he visits the Eton and 
Harrow match, déaling with it as faithfully as he dealt with the holi- 
day camp. He concludes his book with his memorable sketches 
of the business of coronation. All these things he describes with 
exuberant and pointed innocence, finding paradox, and sudden 
startling nonsense, everywhere he goes; and Mr. Peter Kneebone’s 
attractive drawings are everywhere in key. 

| cherish The Times Fourth Leaders and find it difficult to be 
detached about them. But they do make me inquisitive. I was 
once one of a party shown over The Times. Beside a mighty press, 
someone mentioned the fourth leaders. *Wonderful, aren’t they?’ 
said our guide, enthusiastically. ‘All those words about nothing!’ 
And then a top-secret look came over his face, as over the face of an 
officer asked by the Fantasian naval attaché’s wife if she might 
clamber up and see his radar sets one day. ‘But | should say,’ 
he added, ‘that I am not permitted to tell you who writes them.’ 
From that day I have wondered. Who docs write them? Has 
Lord Kinross, for instance, ever written one? Has a woman ever 
been allowed to write one? Has anyone ever had the clear-headed 
urbanity, erudition and temerity to dictate one? Thoughtful guessing 
does not support a dream that they are all provided by one man. 
Dome-headed, his donegal tweed knickerbockers somewhat rumpled, 
he sits in his long library, the books of which cover not only all the 
walls but al$o, by a magnetic process, the ceiling as well. His eyes 
closed, an ivory-and-ebony microphone close to noticeably expres- 
sivé lips, he dictates fourth leaders, three to the hour. If ever he 
pauses, it is only to walk to the wall, or climb to the ceiling, to verify 
areference. He was in excellent form this year and the Times New 
Roman type, handsome on newsprint, is delightful on the pages of 
this book of eighty-six of his articles, each as neat and witty as the 
next, 

The Humor of Humor is an American essay in the classification, 
with examples, of popular humour: a new and ‘scientific’ approach 
is the author's purpose, and this approach he christens ‘humorology,’ 
thus providing a possible subject for a Times fourth leader. For his 
Purpose he employs jargon, much of it imprecise, some of it attractive: 
exaggerism, shortwit, puzzlewit, twistwit, wordwit, fuddletalk, 
folksay, punlore, thoughtplay, blendword. The glimpses of the 
histones of certain types of joke—the Shaggy Dog Story in particular 
—ar©re fascinating. A. H. BARTON 
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22 Stylish one in Scotland, but full of tricks (7). 23 
The language of the seer? (4), 


runs stops; potter and endure 
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The winners of Spectator Crossword No. 812 are as follows: First prize t Mes. 
Martin, Barnton Avenuc, Edinburgh, 4 and second prize to Mr. Jack McKEnzim, 
1 Mains Terrace, Dundce 

SOLUTION TO CROSSWORD No, 812 

ACROSS: 1 Bobbin. 4 Filatters 10 Girasol 11 Turmoil 12 Mead 13 Unreliable, 
16 Sachet. 17 Bear off. 20 Caravan. 21 Adhere. 24 Restaurant. 25 Asti. 27 Long-pig, 
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2/O THE SHADOW DIVIDEND 


Your Cheltenham & Gloucester 2$ per cent. reaches you after income tax has bees 
paid, to behind our Socicty’s dividend stands a shadow 2 per cent., the income tay 
you would normally have to pay to retain a net 2$ per cent. When you remember thas 
these shares are as safe as the Rock of Gibraltar you will want to sce our invesimens 
folder, available on request without obligation 


ASSETS : £24 MILLIONS RESERVES : £1: MILLIONS 


CHELTENHAM 
GLOUCESTER 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


CLARENCE STREET - CHELTENHAN 
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FINANCE AND 


By NICHOLAS 


Tere is always a sigh of relief in Throg- 
morton Street when Parliament adjourns— 
a particularly deep one when a Labour 
Government is in office. Yet the City is 
much more of a talking shop than West- 
minster. When it has no event of the week 
to talk about it will discuss likely events of 
the future and get alarmed at coming crises 
of its own invention. Disturbed lately by the 
apparition of inflation, it has been talking 
money rates higher. The Treasury bill rate 
has, in fact, risen by } per cent. A short- 
dated stock like Funding 3 per cent. 1955 
now yields £2 7s. per cent. (to redemption) 
against only £1 12s. 6d. per cent. a month ago. 
Now the City is talking of a coming boom in 
the United States, which, it says, will add to 
our own inflation and call for still dearer 
money. This is no doubt the dream of 
those who have gone a ‘bear’ on the gilt- 
edged market. The argument may seem 
plausible at first sight but when the facts 
are disentangled from the fiction there will 
be found very little substance in it. In the 
first place, although there are some inflation- 
ary pressures in the economy, there is not 
enough over-all inflation to justify the 
psychological shock to the business world 
of a 4 per cent. Bank rate. The fact that 
there are more employment vacancies un- 





COMPANY MEETING 


RIM (MALACCA) RUBBER ESTATES 





Dividend of Ten per cent. 





Tur forty-fourth annual general meeting of 
Rim (Malacca) Rubber Estates Limited was 
held on December 17 in London. 

Mr. E. G. Estall (the chairman) presided 
and in the course of his speech said: —You 
will have observed that during the year a 
crop of 1,928,500 Ibs. was harvested, some 
241,000 Ibs. less than the estimate. For the 
present year, ending on June 30 next, we 
have harvested a crop of 833,000 Ibs. up to 
the end of November, compared with 
844.500 Ibs. for the corresponding five 
months of last year. This is slightly below 
the average monthly crop required to attain 
our estimate of 2,015,000 Ibs. 

‘ The yield from the combined areas in 
tapping amounted to an average of 452 Ibs. 
per acre, compared with 481 Ibs. for the 
previous year. Modern plantings of Rim 
Estate yielded an average of 1,123 Ibs. per 
acre and of Mentri 787 lbs. per acre. Re- 
planting or planting of high yielding stock 


is of the utmost importance, and your 
Directors have this important matter well 
before them. 

The net selling price for all grades has 


averaged 14.84d. per lb., compared with 
18.07d. for the previous year. Costs of pro- 
duction are lower than last year, and average 
9.76d. per Ib. Government Duty and Rent 
cost 2.17d. per lb. and replanting and upkeep 
of immature areas called for 1.45d. per Ib. 
on the crop. 

Profit before taxation is £27,039, which 
includes the recovery of £21,608 replanting 
cess from Government The Board are 
pleased to be able to recommend payment 
of a dividend of 10 per cent. for the year. 
We propose to carry forward £67,232 after 
allowing £16,831 for taxation and making a 
provision of £17,000 for replanting and 


upkeep of immature areas. 
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INVESTMENT 


DAVENPORT 


filled than there are unemployed does not 
necessarily mean that total money demand 
is in excess of total physical resources. 
Savings have gone up and at any moment 
exports may go down and relieve the pressure 
in the home market. So far this year exports 
are 2} per cent. up but it is a sobering fact 
that German exports are 20 per cent. up. 
We are bound to meet with increasing com- 
petition in our export trade. Do not assume, 
therefore, when you read of a record note 
issue and of stupendous Christmas spending, 
that we have drifted into a state of inflation. 
. 7 7 


The persistent weakness of sterling is not 
to be associated with the few inflationary 
pressures that are visible. The fall in the 
exchange may seem puzzling having regard 
to the favourable balance of payments (£178 
millions) which had been reported up to 
June 30. 

In the first half of the year visible exports 
were up by £91 millions and net invisible 
earnings by £40 millions while imports were 
only up by £32 millions or 2 per cent. There 
is no sign that our importers have been 
abusing their recently restored freedom to 
buy raw materials in the cheapest market, 
whatever the currency. Special factors are, 
in fact, operating to cause the present 
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weakness of sterling. First, we are experk. 
encing the delayed effects of the dock strike 
imports had to be cleared after the stoppa 
(and paid for) before exports could 
shipped. Next, the fall in transferablg 
sterling, which is now quoted at a discoung 
of about 3 per cent. in the free (unofficial) 
markets, is encouraging commodity trading 
in sterling. The Germans have been buying 
grain from Europe and the Russians copper 
from South America and both have 
paying in depreciated transferable Sterling 
Foreign traders can buy sterling commodi. 
ties, sell them for dollars and make an e. 
change profit as well by paying in depreciated 
fs. All this suggests that the limited degree 
of convertibility given to the £ is not working 
out too happily—perhaps the solution is ap 
official free market and no  distinctiog 
between one category of sterling and 
another—but it does not suggest that Sterling 
is weak because of internal inflation, 

* * * 


As for the probability of an American 
boom, most American observers are content 
to prophesy a moderate advance in 1955, At 
the moment there is quite a strong recovery 
in trade. The Federal Reserve Board reports 
‘substantial gains’ in the steel and auto 
mobile industries, a ‘further increase in the 
output’ of household durable goods, and 
‘some increase’ for building materials and 
most non-durable goods. The production 
index for November is now six points above 
the summer ‘low’ of 123. 


Company Notes 


By CUSTOS 


THERE has been no lack of interest in the 
Stock Markets in spite of the Christmas 
shopping. Monday saw the start of dealings 
in BRITISH PETROLEUM—in other words, 
Anglo-Iranian ex bonus. The new shares 
were at first quoted at 3% and, contrary to 
expectations, tended to ease. The Com- 
pany’s earnings for 1954 are expected to be 
about the same as in 1953, namely 38 per 
cent. on the new quadrupled capital. 
Based on the profit estimates of the oil 
consortium agreement the extra earnings 
for British Petroleum for the next three 
years will be 12 per cent., 21 per cent. and 
26} per cent. respectively. A_ broker’s 
circular has attempted to estimate the 
extra earnings which will also accrue from 
the company’s return to self-sufficiency, 
that is, from not having to buy and refine 
crude oil from outside sources. This 
guess comes out at 30 per cent. extra. In 
other words, the potential earnings of 
British Petroleum in 1955 according to 
this source, will be 80 per cent. But the 
chairman obstinately refuses to give any 
indication of the dividend, although he 
has admitted that a more generous distri- 
bution policy will be possible. This cal- 
culation of potential earnings ignores the 
capital compensation payable, which will 
be £32 millions in the first year and £240 
millions over the whole period of the 
consortium agreement. I think share- 
holders may assume that at least 25 per cent. 
to 30 per cent. of the earnings will be 
distributed. If the broker’s guess is correct 
this would mean a dividend of 20 per cent. 
or 25 per cent. for 1955, which would put 
British Petroleum on a_ potential yield 
basis of 5.4 per cent. or 6.6 ptr cent. 
7 _ * 


Tue offer of seven ASSOCIATED ELECTRICAL 
shares for ten SIEMENS may have disap- 


pointed the shareholders of the latter but 
it brings good news for the shareholders of 
the former. Profits for the nine months 
of the current year having risen, the 
directors of AEI forecast a final dividend of 
10 per cent. making 14 per cent. for the year, 
against the equivalent of 11} per cent, 
At the same time they announce their in- 
tention of paying quarterly dividends next 
year. This appropriately answers the 
Institute of Directors who objected so rudely 
to Sir John Braithwaite’s reasonable plea 
for half-yearly profit statements. Share 
holders must expect AEI shares to meet 
with some selling if the merger goes through, 
but at 62s. 6d. to yield 44 per cent. the 
shares are not unreasonably valued for a 
growth industry. If they fell below 40s. 
they would be cheap. 
7 . 


If METAL TRADERS have turned the corner, 
as I believe, the 2s. shares at the present 
price of 6s. 6d. may be an_ interesting 
speculation. The company carries on a 
brokerage business in base metals in London 
and abroad and was badly hit by the fall 
in metal prices, first on the collapse of the 
Korean war boom, then on the restoration 
of free trading in the London metal exchange. 
Profits fell from over £1 million in the year 
to March, 1952, to £148,000 last year. 
Dividends, however, have been maintained 
at 37 per cent., although last year’s earnings 
were only 14.4 per cent. In the current year 
there has been a considerable price recovery 
in all the base metals and an increa 
turnover, and the chairman regards the 
outlook as favourable. The fact that the 
shares return a dividend yield of over 11 per 
cent. is evidence that they are regarded as 
speculative but as the net liquid assets 
amount to 5s. 3d. a share it seems a fair risk 
for the small investor to take in moderation. 
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ANGLO-IRANIAN OIL COMPANY, 
LIMITED 





Name Changed to The British Petroleum Company Limited 





Capital Increase and Scrip Issue Approved 


At an Extraordinary General Mecting of the 
Anglo-Iranian Oil Company, Limited, held 
on December 16 in London, the proposed 
increase of capital and scrip issue, and the 
change of the Company's name to The British 
Petroleum Company Limited were unani- 
mously approved. 

Sir William Fraser, C.B.E., LL.D., (the 
Chairman), before putting the proposals to 
the meeting, said: 

First of all, certain adjustments will have 
to be made in the balance sheet as at 3lst 
December, 1954, of the parent Company, and 
also in the consolidated balance sheet, arising 
from the settlement made in connection with 
our interests in Iran. The main differences 
on the Liabilities side will be the disap- 
pearance of the Special Contingencies 
Account; there will also be adjustments in 
Provision for Taxation ~ the Assets side 
we shall be elir-’ ose relating to 
our for t is anticipated 
“ an be effeeted 

‘rve Account, 

t posted to 

..voer, the Company 

.i a period of years, a net 

vt £25 millions from the Iranian 

uevernment and, related to production, 

approximately £214 millions (at the current 

dollar exchange rate) from the other Com- 

panies participating in the Consortium as a 

result of the agreements recently concluded. 

Jt is intended that these sums should be 

utilised for the further development of our 

business and it is reasonable to expect that 

they, together with depreciation provision, 

should go far towards meeting our future 
capital requirements. 


UNUSUAL CIRCUMSTANCES FROM 
1946 ONWARDS 


It may be recalled that from 1946 onwards 
l have frequently stated that but for unusual 
circumstances larger dividends on the Ordinary 
Stock would have been warranted. 


From 1947 to 1950, £654 millions were 
allocated to reserves, compared with £13 
millions distributed to the Ordinary Stock- 
holders. 

From 1951 to 1953, events in Iran made it 
essential to retain large cash resources to meet 
Necessary capital expenditure elsewhere. Over 
these three years, during two and a half of 
which the Company received no oil from Iran, 
a total of £48 millions was allocated to 
Teserves, compared with £11} millions distri- 
buted to the Ordinary Stockholders. 


Thus, for the whole period from 1947 to 
1953, £1074 millions were allocated to General 
Reserve and £6 millions to Preference Stock 
Reserve, a total of £1134 millions, while 
during the same period the distribution to 
Ordinary Stockholders totalled £24} millions. 
capital expenditure during the same 
Period was over £340 millions, largely financed 
from depreciation provision and amounts 
Piaved to reserve. 


Ola! 





FUTURE DIVIDENDS 

In 1953 our capital expenditure amounted 
to £75 millions and in the current year is 
about £55 millions; the principal capital 
projects now in hand should shortly be com- 
pleted, and during next year and for some 
time capital expenditure will, I expect, be on 
a smaller scale. It should therefore be 
possible in future to distribute as dividends 
a larger proportion of the profits available. 
I would remind Stockholders that our profits 
depend on conditions prevailing throughout 
the entire industry and that the oil industry is 
liable to severe fluctuations from time to time. 


It is your Board’s intention in future to 
make any interim dividend payment larger in 
relation to the expected total annual payment 
than has been the case in the exceptional 
circumstances of recent years. 

You will have noticed that it is proposed 
at this time to increase the authorised share 
capital of the Company by £87 millions to 
a total of £120 millions, although only 
£80,550,000 is required to make the presently 
proposed issue of Ordinary Shares by 
capitalising that amount of the General 
Reserve Account of £111 millions. No 
requirements are at present foreseen that 
would call for an early issue of the balance 
of the unissued capital. 


I will only add that our profit margins this 
year are less than last, but with the increased 
quantity of our sales I expect that our 
earnings for 1954 will not greatly differ from 
those of 1953. 


THE COMPANY'S NEW NAME 

The new name proposed for the Company 
conforms with its overall operations and 
changed position in the Iranian oil industry. 
The Company’s main trade mark remains 
BP, as first adopted in 1921 and of recent 
years incorporated in the titles of most of 
our subsidiary and associated marketing 
companies. 

The formal business of the Meeting having 
been concluded, Sir Arthur Evans said:— 
Mr. Chairman, before we disperse I would 


like if I may, to make a few remarks, as an‘ 


individual stockholder of the Company who 
has followed closely the fortunes of the 
Company since that fateful month of 
December four years ago. I refer to the 
time when the Agreement, which was awaiting 
ratification by the Iranian Parliament, was 
withdrawn, with all its serious repercussions. 
I venture to think that rarely has any Board, 
that is any Board engaged in a vast inter- 
national undertaking of the highest importance 
not only to this country but other countries 
concerned, been faced with so many complex 
and serious situations. Had it not been for 
the patience which the Board has exercised, 
and the guidance which our Chairman, Sir 
William Fraser, has given to the Company, 
I do not think that we would have been 
meeting here today to approve the proposals 
which have now received your sanction. 
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I doubt very much whether it would have 
been possible for our Company, through 
D'Arcy Exploration, to increase the Com- 
pany’s interest to 50 per cent. in the Triad 
Oil Company of Calgary, representing a sum 
of no less than £7 million. 


BOARD AND STAFF THANKED 

In spite of the criticism that has been made 
from certain quarters, a criticism which | 
think we must all agree was inevitable in the 
stern circumstances which the Board was 
called upon to face, all of us | think must 
be agreed that as a result of the resolutions 
which we have now passed, the finances of 
the Company are brought more closely in 
line with the capital actually employed by 
the Parent Company, its subsidiaries and its 
associates. It is for these reasons that I 
would like to thank you, Mr. Chairman, your 
colleagues on the Board and the members 
of the staff, both in the field and at home. for 
the really splendid manner in which you have 
pulled together as a team through unparal- 
leled times, thus making a most practical 
contribution to the future of the new British 
Petrole.m Company. And, in venturing to 
express my gratitude to you and your 
colleagues, [ am sure | am speaking on behalf 
of the vast majority of the members of this 
Company who are unable to be with us today. 
(Applause.) 

Sir William Fraser: Ladies and gentlemen, 
I thank you for the very kind remarks that 
have just been made. My colleagues and I 
greatly appreciate the support and encourage- 
ment that has been extended to us during 
these rather trying times. We have had: many 
difficulties to contend with during the past few 
years, and I hope that we can now look 
forward to a period of steady progress in the 
development of the Company's business, 
Thank you very much. (Applause.) 





THE SCOTTISH AUSTRALIAN CO, 





Strong and Healthy Position 


THE annual general meeting of The Scottish 
Australian Company Limited was held on 
December 16 in London. 


Mr. J. Norman Eggar (Chairman and 
Managing Director) presided, and in the 
course of his speech said: In my remarks last 
year I referred to the negotiations then in 
progress for the acquisition of the shares of 
The New South Wales Land and Agency 
Company Limited. Those negotiations had 
a successful issue and F am sure that in the 
final result all our shareholders will benefit, 

The Chairman referred to the visit of two 
Directors to Australia, namely, Mr. Reid and 
Mr. Hurd. He continued: r. Hurd sent us 
most valuable reports and was able to testify 
to the high standing and good reputation of 
this Company in Australia. Some years ago 
Anglo-Australian pastoral companies were not 
exactly popular, but I do not think it is true 
today. The authorities know that over man 
years we have sunk a great deal of capi 
in New South Wales, Queensland, and the 
Northern Territory; they know too, that we 
are not afraid to spend large sums of money 
to keep our properties in a high state of 
efficiency, to improve the breeding of sheep 
and cattle, to add to water supplies, and so on, 

After referring to the Profit and Loss 
Account, the Chairman gave a detailed review 
of the Balance Sheet, and said: I hope you 
will agree that our position is strong and 
healthy. We have been fortunate for several 
seasons past. Perhaps a drought is overdue 
but I believe we are better equipped to m 
it than at any time in the past. 

The report was adopted. 
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first instance Salary scale (including a he ne: nan Male sen *. by post 
Present temporary allowance of 17 per cent rite or call for our Free Price List and 
of salary) £1,142 rising to £1,352 a year Literature on Family Planning Fiertag, 
lus gratuity at rate of £100/£150 a year, | 9* Wardour St., London, W.1, Dept. DX 
ommencing salary according to qualifica- | MENTAL HEALTH RESEARCH. Did you 
tions and experience Free passages. | listen to Donald McCullough on Sunday ? 
Liberal leave on full salary Candidates | If you did and are interested or have some 
Bhould have had previous broadcasting | friend or relative suffering tn this way, 
experience, preferably in Africa, and must | will y« help our work this Christmas by 
capable of producing and mpiling | sending a donation (cheque or posta] order 
programmes in English and the vernacular | Or Covenant) to the Hon Appeals 
@nd of supervising all news compilation | Secretary Mental Health Research Fund, 
@nd listener research. Write to the Crown | 39 Queen Anne Street, London, W.1 
Agents, 4 Millbank, London, S.W.1, State | PLENTY OF CAPITAL ideas in the kitchen 
age, name in block letters, full qualifica- | are inspired by that wonderful Rayner’s 
oy anc experience and quote | Indian Mango Chutney 
3B/34661/ST | QUAKERISM. Information respectin 
— . 5 porn Rt ormatt St g the 
ASSISTANT PROGRAMME ORGANISER | Paith and Practice of the Religious Society 
fequired by Uganda Government for of Friends free on application to the 
om ~ 7 See 1 ton . of | Friends Home Service Committee. Friends 
§ months in first instance. Salary | House, Euston Road, London, N.W.1 
scale (including inducement pay and “ ase - snl vil — = oe 
resent temporary allowance of 10 per cent TITLED OWNER wae sel] chauffeur 
f salary) £772 rising to £1,280 a year Grrvem . I} Royce Ree om i sports 
Commencing salary according to experience. | 54/00 | Preestone && ebb. In immacu- 
Outfit allowance £30 Provident nm aa condition just resprayed. £700 or near 
Free passages. Liberal leave on full salary fer. Box 889C 
Candidates must be capable of undertaking . —— —— 
roduction, script writing, and planning of 
nglish and African programmes, arranging | aL, WOOD'S Carnation Cut Flowers. The 
auditions of potential artists, making local | jqeq) ft for all occasions Specially 
recordings and sasisting on outside broad~ | selected colours or mixed. shades. » Direc 
casting Station would be an advanta — im mo ens “a box. One quality 
conan, BWA. Bune eon ane 1 ree. Lid, 63 Haywards Heath 
. . se, name in bk | i Bros., Ltd., 53 Haywards Heath, 
letters, full yy ry and experience | Sussex. ‘Phone Wivelsfield Green 232/233 
eS que N/CNW/ET: CONTACT LENSES. Wear these wonder 
= . lenses while you pay for them Choose 
EXHIBITIONS & LECTURES pot or oat Ota eo 
TLL a i Ss inance VU 4 ° 
SSOCIATION oF WORKERS FOR | Reece Mews, South Kensington, S.W.7 
a wa al a ~~ a -~ CONTACT LENSES. Booklet sent. Deferred 
Famil; Chairman: Dr Kellmer-Prit le terms The Modern Contact Lens Centre, | 
December 30 at a. at “University | (Mi) Endsleigh Court, W.C.1 
College, Gower Street, W.1. : CORNEAL AND CONTACT LENSES. | Fasy 
BRIGHTON ROYAL PAVILION. The | Payments arranged if desired. For details 
State and Private Apartments with period and free booklet write Corneal Contact 
furr » 8 rooms fully furnished. New | Lenses Ltd., Dept. 274, Crown ¢ 
restorations and exhibits Daily 10-5 in- | 9 Alb n St., Leeds, 1. Te 
cluding Sundays. sulting rooms i Sees = Y ri tone cygaye: 
DAVID JONES Arts Council Exhibition Newcas'le iddlesbr uu jlasgow, e 
Tate Gallery. Open till Jan. 3 (closed | FOR fine stencil d aplicating at low — 
Dec. 24 & 25), weekdays 10-6 (Tues. and | consult 1 Copying Services, exper i 
Thurs. 10-8), Suns. 2-6 (open Boxing | large al mall jobs, at Tailors Court, 
Day 2-6) Admission free Broad Street, Bristol, 1 
DUTCH GRAPHIC ART. Arts Counc] Ex- rs 
hibition New Burlington Galleries, Old — a 
Burlington Street, W.1. Open till Jan. 15 
Closed Dec. 25-27 inclusive. Mons. Weds MEMORIALS 
, Tues. & Thurs. 10-8 | ROLL. OF HONOUR Tablets, Stained Glass | 
G. F. WATTS. Arts Council Exhibition. | Windows, Designs submitted. O., Haile & 
» w s. ‘oun xhibit * a 7 Euston ad. 
Tate Gallery. Open till Jan. 16 (closed Dec. | 2% 1t4. 367 Euston Road, N.W.}. 
* & 25), weekdays 10-6 (Tues. & Thurs ig = al 
10-8), Suns. 2-6 (open Boxing Day 2-6) 
Admission free | EDUCATIONAL 
1G ] ) val 
MARI BOROUGH, 17-18 Old Bond St., W.1 ADMINISTRATIVE AND SECRETARIAL | 
Fernand Leger Retrospective Exhibition. | ining for graduates and well-educated 
Daily 10-5.30, Sat. 10-12.30 ee eggs a gee gyn ~ gg eee 
WHITECHAPEL ART GALLERY: East End | 718. Canteen et oe ndon NWS 
—— 1954 Paintings, Drawings and Seateas 186 ee ne 
ulpture. Closed 25, 26 27 yeek- oad > 
days. 11-6, Soin ba ‘tial ion “ieee, | BOYS’ PREPAR ATORY SCHOOLS, Parents 
joins Al 7 desiring vacancies and men an women 
an 2 a See | seeking teaching appointments, also Matrons 
land Assistant Matrons should apply to 
R. J. 8S. Curtis, M.A (T.W.E.), Hon 
| Secretary, Public Relations Committee, 
e est Incorporated Association of Preparatory 
y Schools, Hurst Court, Ore, Hastings. 
tradition | DAVIES, LAING AND DICK, 7 Holland 
’ | Park, W.11. Individual tuition for exami- 
| nations Navy and Army Entrance Ist 
IN diti | M.B.; General Certificate at all levels. 
tra mion, Tel.: PARK 17437 
+ | EXPE RT POSTAL TUITION for examina- 
experience | tlons—University, Law, Accountancy, Secre- 
| tarial, Civil Service, Commercial, General 
Cert. of Education, etc Also many 
IN -{ practical (non-exam.) Courses in business 
experience, subjects. Write today for free prospectus, 
p mentioning exam, or subjects in which in- 


Metropolitan Co: 
cali 30 Queen Vic 


terested t 
Albans. or 


Invicta — 


INTENSIVE INDIVIDUAL 
gecretariay subjects for 
others. 6 months’ and 14 
JAMAICA CIGARS | begin at frequent interv 
| White Lodge, 2 Addison 





(PARK 8392.) 








PERSONAL 


etites by giving 





liege (G40), Bt. 
toria St., E.C.4. 
TRAINING in 
Graduates and 
weeks’ courses 
als. Davies's, 

Road, W.14. 
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| KENT COLLEGE, CANTERBURY. A num- 
| ber of Free Tuition Places will be awarded 
to boarders on the result of the Entrance 
| Examination to be held on February 17, 
| 1955. Candidates must have spent two 
| years in a State-aided Primary School. Pull 
particulars from the Headmaster’s Secretary. 
LEARN A LANGUAGE the easy Assimil 
way. In three months you can learn a new 
language. Assimil is a vital method that 
teaches you, in your own home, languages 
as they are spoken—without the drudgery 
of learning by heart. Assimil books and 
records, alone or preferably a combina- 
tion of both, bring you a thoroughly practi. 


cal and satisfying means of home study. 
Courses in French, Italian, Spanish, 
German, Russian, English Easy terms, 
E.M.I. Institutes, Dept. SP59, 10 Pembridge 
Square. London, W.2. 

LILLESDEN SCHOOL, Hawkhurst, Kent 
Required in January, resident School Sec- 
retary, (35-45), to deal with general 


administration and act as Head Mistress’s 


Secretary Good shorthand and typing 
but no accounts. Opportunities for use of 
own initiative in correspondence and inter- 
viewing Ability to drive car essential 
Apply, by letter only, to Manor Grange, 
Tunbridge Wells, Kent 


LINDISFARNE COLLEGE, Wynnstay Hall, 
Ruabon, Denbighshire. Two Scholarships 
of £100 and two of £80 will be awarded on 


the result of examinations to be held in 
March, 1955, for entry in September. Boys 
| must be over 13 om January 1, 1955. For 


particulars apply to the Headmaster 
| NORTH WALES. S. Winifred’s 
Lianfairfechan (Woodard Schools, 
Division). Sea and mountain air 

may be made about September 

POSTAL TUITION for Gen 

Educn. (all examining Boards). 
B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ., B.Sc 

B.D. Degrees and Diplomas; 
and Professiona] exams., mod. fees 
pectus from C. D. Parker, M.A., 
Dept. B92, Wolsey Hali, Oxford (Est 
ST. MARGARET’S, Yeaton Peverey, near 
Shrewsbury Boarding School for girls 
gnised by the Ministry of Education) 
ted in lovely Severn Valley, five miles 
1 Shrewsbury. Girls received from the 
age of 7 years. For prospectus apply Sec 
| THE TRIANGLE Secretaria: College, 5y, 62 
South Molton Street, W.i MAY. 6306 
(3 lines) 


Midland 
Enquiries 
vacancies 
Cert of 

London 
Sociology, 

Law 
Pros- 
LL.D., 
1894) 


B.A., 
LL.B., 








as LITERARY 


MAKE WRITING YOUR HOBBY THIS 
WINTER You have seen the Papers and 
Magazines steadily increasing in size. Soon 
they will be free from all restrictions 
There are more than 1,000 in this country 
Opportunities for new writers are 
daily and now is the time 
ropes.’ If you ‘have always 
write when you had the time, 
be mo better time than now 
are hi and often they begin 
the early stages of the coaching 
for free advice to Prospect Dept., 
School of Journalism, 57 C 
London, W.C.1 MUSeum 4574 
MERICAN MAGAZINES by yearly postal 
subscription National Geog Magazine, 
49s. 2d.; Life (Int.), 45s.; Popular Mecha- 
nics, 32s.; Popular Photography, 36s. 
Complete Price List free Thomas & Co 
(S.P.). 111 Buchanan Street, Blackpoo! 
EMPLOYMENT BUREAU for all office 
staff, men and women Typewriting 
Duplicating Stella Fisher Bureau, 15 
Strand, W.C.2 TRAlalgar 9090, 
FICTION-WRITING. We are = spectalist 
tutors. No sales—no fees. Students’ work 
appears in all markets Prospectus free 
from Dept. B.23, British Institute of Fic- 
tlon-Writing Science Ltd., Regent tiouse, 
| Regent Street, London, W.1 
| * KNOW-HOW ” brings you Writing Success. 








wanted to 
|} there can 
| Rewards 
| 





auring 





School, | 


| direct from factory, save £ £ £s. Seng 
today, Baldwin's, Ladders, Risca, Mon, 
TYPEWRITER RIBBONS, best quallty, 
3s, 10d. each, 42s. doz., 21s. 6d. 4 doz. up % 
and incl. 4 in., postage extra. Cash with 
State machine, colour Carboy 
stencils, duplicator inks, paper & envelo 
at keenest prices. Ross & Co., Typewrit 
Specialists, Perth, Scotland, S. Dept. 
TYPEWRITERS DUPLICATORS Verney 
Clayton MC, Market Rasen, s.a.¢ 
—[—S=—=—= SEP 
ACCOMMODATION 
FURNISHED SINGLE divan room to let i 
private house near Olympia. H. & c Gag 
fire and ring Use of ‘phone and gardea, 
per week. Box 1029 
SIX ROOM HOUSE, garage, with | acre 
Hamp-hire village 70 minutes traig 
London. Recently modernised £3,506. 
| Please reply to Box 1028 
| UNFURNISHED ACCOMMODATION te 
in or around London by young 
business couple within next six mont 


to | 


| No Sales—No Fees Send for Free Sl 

‘Know-How Guide to Writing Success.’ | 
| B.A. School of Successful Writing Ltd., 124 
| New Bond Street, London. W.1 


| LITERARY TYPING. 2s. 1,000, 6d carbon 


Jen- | 


| Theses, Plays, accuracy assured. 
nings. 55 Brockman Road, Folkestone 
ROBERT GRAVES, Gerald Bullett and | 


Kathleen Nott write in January Literary 
Guide, now on sale, one shilling. Specimen 





copy from Dept. Y, 12 St. James's “lace, 
8.W.1 

WRITE FOR PROFIT. Send for interest- 
ing free booklet The Regent Institute 
(Dept. 85G), Palace Gate, London, W.8. 
CHRISTMAS GIFTS 

HONEY. Pure and most delicious. Un- | 


blended A special import considered at 
least fully equal in all respects to the best 
English Honey. The very high pratse and 
heavy repeat orders already received ave 
persuaded us to buy the total quantity 
available Drums, with lids, 4 Ib. net, 
| 14s., 7 Ib. 228. 6d. Post paid. Shilling 
| Coffee Co., 16 Philpot Lane, London, E.C.3. 
OUR CHRISTMAS CATALOGUE of good 
things to eat—over 70 items—can bring the 
best quality to your door, and save you 
many hours of tiring shopping. May we 
send you one, including 35 delicious recipes. 
! beautifully illustrated in C@lours? Easton 


| Fruit Farm (Canners), Bigbury, 8. Devon. | 


A WELCOME GIFT FROM 
CAKES. GALBRAITH'S SCOTCH AND OP 


BREAD. Baked with finest 
flour and sugar, its rich flavour is deit 


abroad, would warm!) 

Ghetstaees. ¥Y appreciate 
addresses 
and post direct to them. 
Od. post free U.K. 
High Street, 





MUSIC, to be loved, must be 
Se Sargent says . a 
INT OF MUSIC” js Decial 
Mr. Sidney Harrison . 5! = 
| points immediately clear _., aa oy 
we had a musician in our home to talk 
Play to us.’ Complete work a beautifully j 
illustrated book and seven special 1 


78 rpm records 


Sp 55), Pembridge Square, London, W.2. 


ALUMINIUM 


Good references. Please repiy to 


quality butter 
customers and friends, here ash 
& tin for 
We Dack secures 
ene %s., 2 ib 
Scotiang TM 


Why not send us 
with cards ? 


Ayr, 


All 


available separ 
terms. E.M.I. Institutes Lid. (Dek 





—— 
SHOPPING BY POST 


LADDERS, super quality 














nonthg 
Box 8680, 





Spain 
the best 
c.O.T., 


Kitzbuhel 


CRUISES, Continental tours, cruises 
from £20, book now to ensure 
accomn tion, full details from 

220 Kensington High Street, W.a 
1541-3 

AT KITZBUHEL, tn good mpanyg, 

has superb Skiing for the 

and Expert Tuitior for the 

It is also the gayest, the mos} 

ng skiing resort of all You cas 

days actual skiing for only 

if you join our party leaving 





HOTELS & GUEST HOUSES 


BOURNEMOUTH 


Superlative food, 22s, 6d. per day 
SPEND 
FParringford 
|} of Wight. 
can 
lovely country 
housekeeping ‘ worries. 
Details 


WEST SUSSEX DOWNLANDS. Abingworts 


11 miles sea; buses. 
Several 


ground-floor bedrooms. 5 
winter residents. Central heating 
rooms. Unlicensed. Station: Pub 
West Chiltington 2357. 


borough. 


[a 


HOLIDAYS & TOURS 














and subsequent departures, 
avel, 7 Hanover Court, 


SSE 





Connaught Court, W, 
33 rms 220 yds. sea 
Putting Green, Garages. 


Tel.: 1944 
Gardens, 


LESS—Spend the winter 
on the warm, sunny 
For as little as 7 gns. per wee§ 
enjoy all the advantages of t 
house with a full staff 


Fully — 
Manager, Farringfo 
1.0.W. ‘Phone: 


from the 
Freshwater, 


near Storrington. Large gardens. 


Holiday or long-term. 





The 
3 R’; 
REST 
RELAXATION and 


SMEDLEY’S HYDRO 
MATLOCK, 


The Booklet of Smediey's will be gladly 
sent on application to—THE MANAGER. 





RECREATION 


under ideal conditions 


Derbyshire 
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